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SECRETARIES WHO MADE THE 
EXECUTIVE GRADE 


Another in the series of interviews with successful women who 
have stepped up from the stenographic ranks to executive posts 


By JUDITH DAVIDSON 


OU wouldn't think 
that in this day and 

age there would be 

any question about it. Yet 
other day a girl 

ny office and 
y asked “Can 
any- 


only the 


ame 


very ecarnes 


women really get 


whe ré an they achieve 
executive jobs via the 
stenographic route?” 


answer was 
For 


To this, my 
a most emphatic yes 
been writing and 
shorthand 
which 


years I've 
lecturing about 
as the root from 
stem jobs of great responsibility 
now as it has always been that, if you've 
takes to get ahead, shorthand 
getting you to your 


It is as true 


got what it 
big help in 


ught that it might interest you, 
oo, I want to tell you of the 
four women who used secretarial training as 

executive 


experiences oO! 


the springboard to positions of 


caliber and responsibility 
Decker, tor instance 


member of a 


TAKE Miss Evelyn 
From being herself a 
department of ten girls in an imsur- 
e now heads a stenographic 


steno- 


graph 
ance company, sh 
155 girls in the main office. In 


department of 
office 


addition, she is 
equipment used in 
offices throughout the country 

Miss Decker got her shorthand training in 
a business college whose employment bureau 
her first job, in the stenographic 


purchasing agent for 
all of the company’s branch 


later got her t 
department of the branch office of the Ameri- 
ca Fore Insurance & Indemnity Group. Later 
main office and 


the executive 


on she was transferred to the 
assigned to work as secretary t 


vice-president of the organization 





Evelyn Decker 


Transcription Supervisor 


She took a keen interest 
in her work, often making 
suggestions about data to 
be included in insurance 
forms, and she was good 
at training new girls in 
the intricacies of their job 
Shortly afterwards her 
firm acquired a number of 
smaller companies and 
thus expanded. She 


immediately put in charge 


was 


f the enlarged steno 
graphic department, with 
ill authority over pur 
chases of equipment used 


main and branch offices. 
regarded as one of the com 


by her staff in the 
She is herself 
pany’s ranking 

According to her, a stenographic j 
one place where starts off 
But the progress that 


he individual. It’s a job, how 


executives 

ob is the 
everyone equally 
is made depends en 


rely upon 
individual can 


And she 


to her own experience as the best proof that 


ever, in which the 


he is minded to do so 


progress 1 
he or s points 
it can be done. 

r I owe e ~ 
THAT oft-quoted advice, “Stick to 
knitting” is more than just an empty phrase 
to Miss Claire A. Wolff She has 


made it pay handsome dividends. Several years 


your 
actually 
ago, when the yarn industry was deep in the 
doldrums of persuaded the 
Duke of Windsor, then Prince of Wales. to 
take up knitting as a Since then, 
everyone from Mrs. Roosevelt to the humblest 
movie extra, is busy attending to her knitting 
Which makes for 
which makes for 
profits for the yarn industry 

That is only one of many large-scale pro 


depression, she 


pastime 


large-scale use of yarns, 


more production and more 


motion campaigns she has put across. Among 
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others, she has helped 
house paint, ribbon, and 


cosmetic manufacturers, 
and her prescriptions for 
ailing industries have been 
so good that her satisfied 
clients call her “The Doc- 
tor of Sick Business.’ 
She herself prefers to be 
known as a public relations 
expert 
\W he nN you 

women ask how 
that profes 
“Get a 
job as secretary in the of- 
a public relations 
Then be more than 
Take on 
boss 
The 
first thing you know, you'll 
part of his 
and well on 


men and 
the y, too, 
can get into 


replies 


sion, she 
fice ot 
expert 
just a secretary 
the little jobs 
is too busy to do 


your 


be a valuable 
rganization 
your way to a business of 
your own, if that is your 
ambition 

“Above all, I can’t over- 
emphasize the importance 
. apprentice- 


You'll 


of a business 


ship as secretary 


learn a lot in_ special 
courses about laying out 
selling campaigns for hy- 
pothetical products, but 
coming up against real 


problems puts an entirely 
different omplexion on 
things You'll 


better way of 


have no 
learning 
how handles 
those problems than when 
initiation as 
own of- 
assistants 


your boss 
you get your 
secretary. In my 
fice each of my 
started as my secretary. 
They become 
promotion-minded by see- 
ing how different matters 
were handled in correspon- 
dence and in typing re- 
ports. When merchandis- 
ing principles have become 
nature to them, 
through frequent associa- 
tion with the data about 
which they must take let- 
ters, they’re ready to handle 
problems themselves. 


learne d to 


second 


AS assistant to the sales 
manager of the Melville 
Shoe Corporation, prob 





Claire A. Wolff 
Public Relations Expert 


Isabelle Austin 
Assistant to Publicity Director 


Mildred Haviland 


Assistant Sales Manager 


ewer ww on 








THe Grece 


ably this country’s largest 
manufacturer of medium 
priced shoes for men, 
Miss Mildred Haviland 
can rightly regard herself 
testimonial of 
shorthand 


as a good 
the worth of 
training if you have your 


utive posi 


eye on an exes } 


tion After 
from high scho I, she went 
to business school in Mt 


graduation 


Vernon, New York. Her 
first job was as secretary 
to a plumbing contrac- 
tor where she soon 
demonstrated her ability 
to abs technical de 
tail 

She was on that j yh for 
several years when th 

mpany moved its head 
quarters to another cit 
ind she could not go there 


She found that she wasn’t 
| b that 


ible to get a new j 


was comparable to her old 
yne in salary and respon 
sibility, so she decided t 
take the first good job she 
ould get that offered at 
opportunity for advance 
ment 

That opportunity = sh 
found with the Melvill 
Shoe Corporation She 
started in as a_ general 


stenographer in the cen 


tral stenographic depart 
ment It soon becam« 
apparent that she was 


meticulously careful about 


her work, especially wher 
I 


working with factory 
specifications So, when 
there was a vacancy as 


secretary to the sales man- 
ager, she was 
mended for the position 

Her attention to detail 
continued. A year after 
she left the plumbing cor 
tractor, she had even more 
responsibility and a larger 
salary than on that old jol 
Her grasp of the business 
was such that five years 
ago, when expansion of 
the business warranted it, 
her chief took her on as 
his assistant and another 
girl was brought in to take 
over as secretary 


recom 


Warrer, May. 
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At the time,” she says, “those pothooks secretary to the general manager of a large 
may seem to lead to a dead end, but if you theatrical agency. In the five vears she was 
put imagination and interest in vour job. on that job, she got a very |! ral educatior 
you'll be surprised how soon you will get a n what goes on backstage, from casting 
nice dividend in the form of | tion. What's through booking for rehearsals and sending 
more, you'll find that your shorthand knowl- it publicity to the newspapers sow it 
edge is sor ething that stay vith you and art tf her duties t sec that amicable rela 
helps you right along. I find it so. I use it tions are maintained with newspapers an 
in making notes for sales meetings and for magazines, so that extensive and favorable 
memos in my daily duties. It has the double publicity is given to the theatre and its per 
advantage of affording you a sense of privacy onnel. She also edits the theatre's progran 

what you've written, and you can get it ind writes news stories about points of 
down so quickly.” terest in the show 

And if you ask her how she got where she 

AS assistant t the direct | pub y and she answ Hlow else ex pt | 
advertising for the famous Roxy Theatre in the tried, true and time-tested stenograpt 
New York, Isabelle Austin says that it was route 
inevitable that her shorthand background 
should usher her into her present position IT was the experiences of these four women 

Miss Austin, too, got her stenographic that I told to the girl who asked me if womer 
training in business school. Her first job was can really climb to executive jobs via tl 
aS a general utility stenographer in the offices shorthand route. She is so convinced, fron 
of a theatrical press agent. The experience this testimony, that she says she is going out 
she rot thers helped her land Lia. next iob as tr de likew —T Why d m't vou 


One Army Man’s Opinion 


Vi ANY draftees and enlisted men are dis Like a man who has only a month to live 
} 


vering the tremendous value of their I've been burning midnight oil, cutting dow: 
technical business training, but few have ex on my sleep, working far into the night 
pressed themselves as feelingly about it as making every day count for tw so that | 
Bob Davies, formerly Battery Clerk with the un be more valuable to my Uncle Sam 
64th Coast Artillery, Port Shafter, Hawaii. more valuable than if | were just another 

Mr. Davies. who served in the Regular soldier in the ranks 

Arn for 29 months, decided to continue his ‘Yes, I'm going to be more valuable to my 
business training recently when he was dis- country in this world crisi but I'm selfis! 
harged to the Reserves He enrolled at too. I’m going to be more valuable to mysel 
Woodbury College in Los Angeles, but after when the whole mess is over I'm going t 
a few months received a call to go back t be more valuable because my technical business 
the Service in the expanding Defense Program. training will be the thing I'll need to get a 


On his last day at Woodbury, he wrote a good job in private industry 
letter which summed up, in a few para ““Typists, step out!’ How many times have 


graphs, one Army man’s opinion of technical I heard a hard-boiled first sergeant give that 

business training command to a bunch of rook And was I 
“This is my last day at Woodbury! This glad that I could answer that summons 

is my swan song! I hope at least a few You'll be glad, t 

students will hear what I have to say—and “The Army is 1 snap! Oh, there's fun 


profit by it ill right, but it’s hard, grilling work—drilling 


‘l served in the Army for 29 months. drilling, drilling! 
4 month ago the call came for me to go “I’m glad, mighty glad, for my cler 
back into the Service rating. I'm glad for every moment I've beer 
“If you could have been at my elbow — studying business subjects. You'll never know 
during this last month since my call came, how glad I really am, until you have the 
you'd have seen me working, working against thrill of ‘stepping out’ when the first sergeant 
time—working like Grim Death, working to calls for technically trained office workers 


make every one of these precious, priceless “And so, until we meet in the Army—if 
days of technical training count—exactly as we do—my best wish for you is that I'll se 


’ | ’ ‘ e | ‘ ' 
every one of you would be working right now, you as a Colonel's secretary, or at least a < 
if you knew, as I do, the tremendous advan a typewriter in the Quartermaster rps! 
tage you will have in the Army if you have Woodbury College News Bureau, Los 


technical business training Angeles, California 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Statue in a Portland park of Sacagawea, 
Indian woman who saved the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition from massacre 


Oregon —the “Beaver” 


State 


REATH-TAKING beauty! Lofty moun- 
B tains, fir-fringed lakes, and broad riv- 

ers; vast forests with 300-foot trees 
and redwoods twelve feet in diameter; fir, 
pine, hemlock, cedar, maple, ash—to billions 
of feet; deep canyons and desert sands; 
fertile fields and shores of the blue Pacific! 
Oregon, the “Beaver” State, gives us that 
and more. The bare, unembel- 
lished facts of her scenic won- 
ders and natural resources thrill 
us, and her historical background 
stirs the imagination 


CRATER LAKE, 2,000 feet 
deep and six miles across, lies 
like a sapphire mirror at a level 
one mile above the Pacific. Of 
many cascades, Multnomah (850 
feet), numbered among the 
world’s great waterfalls, may be 
seen from the Columbia High- 
way, a road expertly engineered 
along the mountains that flank 
the Columbia River on its 400- 
mile course that forms most of 
the State’s northern boundary. 

Through canyons that reach a 
depth of 5,000 feet, Snake River 
winds its way along part of 
Oregon’s eastern boundary, and 
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its scenic grandeur approaches that of the 
better-known Colorado 

The snow-clad peaks of the Cascades show 
the matchless cone of Mt. Hood (11,253 feet), 
dominating Portland, City of Roses, the 
world’s greatest lumber port. Lumbering is 
the state’s second industry 
(now $2,000,000 yearly) was sought by the 
rush of Forty-niners; her other minerals in 
clude silver, copper, lead, quicksilver, and 
platinum 


Oregon’s gold 


A SPANIARD, Ferrolo, is said to have been 
the first white man to behold Oregon's Pa- 
cific coast (1543) Captain Gray, seeking 
the “River of the West” (1790), crossed 
the sand bars that had baffled others, sailed 
up the Oregon, and renamed it the Columbia, 
after his ship. Lewis and Clark blazed the 
Oregon Trail overland in 1805. Thanks to 
the help of Sacagawea, wife of one of the 
men in the Expedition, the explorers escaped 
massacre and reached the Pacific safely. She 
knew the Columbia River country, and her 
services to the explorers have made her 
name immortal 


FORMERLY a part of the “Oregon Country” 
over which Russia, Great Britain, the States, 
and the beavers contended for supremacy, 
eastern Oregon is still included in the so- 
called “Inland Empire” (250,000 square miles), 
which takes in also eastern Washington and 
northern Idaho, and pours its wealth of 
farm and manufactured products out to the 
world via the Columbia River, its tributaries, 
and the railways of that region 

Now the Columbia is navigable for great 
ocean-going ships with (Continued on page 432) 
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es ee hint — 


COURTESY, UNITED AIR LINES 


The great dam and the Federal power plant at 


Bonneville, recently completed 
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NOW COMES GRING -LEE-GONG 


It’s not Chinese—but something new and amusing in “lingos,” de- 
vised and dedicated to the light moments of all ardent Greggites 


By WALTER T. McCONVILLE 


OU'VE been initiated into the mysteries 

of Pig Latin, I'm sure. Some of us be- 

came rather fluent in its use in our school 
day s, and how we loved to astound our 
listeners by rattling off sentence after sentence 
of those quaint-sounding syllables! 


WHEN the novelty of “Igpay Atinlay” wore 
off, other and more complicated “languages” 
came along to challenge our g(r)ay matter. 
Remember the alphabetical jargon where con- 
sonants became “bub,” “gug,” “sus,” “tut,” 


and soon? And “Teosaxi Leosingo” ? “Double 


Talk”? Yes, and many, many more. All these, 
besides being good, clean entertainment, help 
testify to the flexibility of the English lan- 
guage 


So now comes Gring-Lee-Gong, dedicated 
to the lighter moments of all ardent students 
and writers of Gregg, and adding to the 
already numerous phases of this highly prac- 
tical and versatile system of phonography 
Learning Gring-Lee-Gong will not only refresh 
our memories with partly forgotten rules and 
outlines throughout the Manual, but will serve 
to keep our shorthand on the “tip of our 
tongue,” literally and figuratively 


READY? Then let's put on our thinking 
caps while we read the ten rules for convert- 
ing Gregg to Gring-Lee-Gong. 


RULE ONE.—The first rule in mastering 
the “language” of Gring-Lee-Gong is always 
to remember that you are learning it for fun; 
the amount of fun you get out of it depends, 
of course, on how well you know your short- 
hand. 


RULE TWO.—Forward and Upward Char- 
acters: Short strokes are denoted by “ing” 
and long strokes by “ong,” preceded by their 
respective consonants, as follows: 


king K, can mong = M, am, more 


gong = G, go, good ting —T, it, at 

R b dong =D, would 
veNg == BH, SG, CBS, Sour thing — “‘right"’" TH, the 
long L, will, well thong — “left” TH, there 
ning N, in, not their 


RULE THREE.—Downward Characters: 
Short strokes are denoted by “ung” and long 


strokes by “ang,” preceded by their respective 
consonants, as follows 


pung P, put nung NG 

bang B, be, by, but nang NK 

fung F, for skung “left” X 

vang \ have skang “right” X 

chung CH, which, yung YE loos yes 
change yang YA loop 

ang J cung - wae 

sung “left” S, sir rang right” Z 

sang “right” S, is, his shung SH, shal shiy 


RULE FOUR.—V 
he 


wels, for the most part 
are expressed by the | 


etter I” tollowed by 


one sound only (regardless ot pronunciati 


la \ whethe i i” a 1m 
lee E whe r kin ker < keen 

i ) whethe not nau t r note 
I OO, U, whether i bu full r fool 


RULE FIV! \ dot, as a prefix, indef 
nite article, or H, is expressed | , 


sufix ing is expressed | 


»v 10.” 


; 


Examples 


hi-lee-dong head long-ho willing 
hi-loo-lay awa) sang-lee-ho seeing 
hi-lo-pung = hope hi-lo-pung-ho—hopu 
hi chung a change dong -loo-h« doing 
RULE S1X.—Consonant Combinations are 


expressed as follows 


kring KR rink RK priv PI 
gring GR lonk LK hla BI 
kiong KL frung PR rur FR 
glong GI brang BR flung FI 


Ex ample s 


kring-lee-sung — cor- ring-prung = report 
respondence 

glong glad, girl 

dong-lay-rink = dark frung friend, friendly 


prung-blang = problem 


RULE SEVEN.—Blended Consonants have 
a distinct form of their own 


doting det, etc. needong end, et 

moning men, etc tcemong tem et 

donning len, et lofung lef-v 

moting emt, etc jeedong jent-d 
ludong LD 


Examples 


hi-needong hand 

teemong -prung tem- 
per 

moting-lee — empty jeedong gentlemen 


doting — date, did 


moning-ho = morning 
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RULE EIGHT. Left Motion” Vowels A 
and E, as in star, steer, are expressed by 
“ray” and “ree”; these are made plural by 


adding “s” to form “rays” and “rees.” 


Examples: 


hi-ray-mong — harm ree-ning = earn, 
ting-ree-ting — terri- whether or not 
tory dong-rees = dears, 
deals 
RULE NINE.—Diphthongs are expressed 
hy prefixing “f” to the diphthong in question 
few a, as in fuel 
fow ow, as in fowl 
foy oi, as in fos 


fit, as in file 
RULE TEN .—Disjoined Prefixes, Suffixes, 


and Intersections: 

\ disjoined prefix is indicated by placing 
“shy” between it and the following character, 
while a disjoined suffix is shown by placing 
“sho” between it and the preceding character 
Intersections are formed by placing “shee” 
between the intersected strokes. The rule for 
prefixes also applies to single characters writ 
ten above the line, such as over, short, agree, 


etc. 
Examples 
lee-shy-dong — include chung-sho-ting = 
ning-shy-sang — inter- changed 
est prung-sho-gong 
yang-shy-king — agrt- program 
culture 
loo-shy = under prung-shee-long 
lee-sang-shy — extra price list 
ting-shy-fung — trans- Lay-Shee-Pung 
fer Associated Press 


WITH the above ten rules you can express 
practically any Gregg outline in Gring-Lee- 
Gong. Numbers, for the sake of brevity, may 
be left in English. Words not included in 
the foregoing rules are formed as follows: 


complaint kung-ping; 
diet, etc. = dong- 
lay-ring-lay-hoo. 


complete, or 
king-lee-woo-ning; 
aria, area, etc. 


all = law; 
queen, etc. 
laylee-+ting; 


Now, as a test of concentration, after a 
review of the rules, let’s try the following: 


Thing mong -loo-thipg sang-lee-dong : “Thing 
mong-loo-thing lo-ring fung-lay-thong hi-loo 
long-lay-fung-sang ting hi loo-nung-sang-ting- 
rees ‘fung-loo-long-shung’ lay-dong-lee-sung 
fung-gong-lee-ting-sung thing-lay thing-sung 
lay-dong-lee-sung ring-ning fung-loo-long- 
shung ting-loo-thing chung-fi-ludong. Lee- 
ning Lay-Ring-Thong lo-sung 10 yung-ring- 
sung lo-ludong lee-ring-lo-ting hi lee-sang-lay 
ting-lay-king-ho lee-shung-loo lee-thing loo- 
thing lee-skung-pung-ree-ting-sung lo-ning fi 
sang-mong lee-long-fung-needong-sung lee-ring 
3-ting-lo-dong needong loo-thing-sung 5-ting- 
lo-dong. Lee brung-lo-ting ting teemong-lee 


ting-ring-lee-dong, needong fi-dong hi hi-ray- 
dong teemong ting-loo-king-pung fung-mong 
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long-lay-fung-ho. Bana Lay-ning-loo hi-fow 
sung-lee-ring-sung-lee lee-ting-loo-king sang 
lay-dong-lee-sung, sang-lo Lay sang-lay-ting 
dong-ning needong rink-ting lo-ning-thing 
mong lee-thing hi-lee-mong.” 

Ting-thing-sang foy Lay-Ring-Thong—lee 
lo-thing Ning-Lo-Bang-Lee-Long Prung-Fi 
Zung—brung-lo-king ning needong sang-lee 
dong, “Mong-Loo-Thing, lee-fung loo hi-lay 
dong long-lay-fung-ting ting mong-lee thing 
lay dong-lay Lay-thing-ho loo-dong-vang king 
lee-ludong mong-lay ning-shy-sang ning ring 
sung-lee-chung.” 


And now, if you can still read, you'll 


page 460 


find 


the translation on 


1941 Pacific Coast Typewriting 
Championships 


YPEWRITING teachers and students of 

Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Oregon, Wash 
ington, and California are invited by Mr 
Odus L. Morgan, Oceanside-Carlsbad Junior 
College, Oceanside, California, to participat 
in the 1941 Pacific Coast Typewritnig Cham 
pionships that held at Oceanside, 
Saturday morning, May 31. Full information 
about the novice, high school amateur, and 
amateur championship events, the team tro 
phies, and the individual prizes may be secured 
from Mr. Morgan, the Contest chairman 


will be 


Oregon—the “Beaver” State 

(Continued from page 430) 
the opening of the locks at the Bonneville 
Dam, forty-two miles east of Portland. The 
Government has created a 600,000-h.p. power 
and navigation project there. The deep lake 
formed Dalles, fifty 
inland. 


extends to The miles 


THE agricultural development of this area 
of rare climate, soil, and bounty gives Or« 
gon her leading industry; also first rank in 
the production of hops; world fame for her 
apples, and nationwide demand for her 
prunes and pears. Walnuts and filberts are 
extensively grown. Canning and preserving 
fruits, berries, and vegetables forms a thriv 
ing industry in Salem, the capital. The old 
Capitol building, burned in 1935, has been 
replaced by an imposing modern structure 
The salmon fisheries at Astoria (the old fur 
trading post established by John Jacob Astor 
in 1811) are among the world’s largest 
Eugene is the seat of the State University; 
Corvallis, that of the Agricultural College; 
and Reed Institute is in Portland. Oregon, 
admitted to the Union in 1859, is ninth in 
size (96,699, square miles) among the states 
and thirty-fourth in population (1,087,717) 
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The Stenographers’ Drive Now On 


for British War Relief! 


= WAS delighted to read of the Gregg 


Writer British Relief Fund,” Miss 
Janet M. Fletcher, of Troy, New 
York, writes. “I think it is a splendid idea! 
I am sending you a money order for $3.00 
$1.00 from my sister, my own contribution, 
and $1.00 from our mother and father. | 
trust you have no objection to participatior 
non-Greggites. I hope the Stenographers 
Fund will ‘go over the top’!” 


A NOTHER interesting letter was received 
from Mrs. Elizabeth F. Nolan, West Virginia 
Business College, Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
who Says. 

My shorthand students are very much interested 
n the drive you are conducting to raise a fund to 
purchase Mobile Kitchens for Britain, as explained 
in an article in the April, 1941, issue of the Grace 
WRITER They have brought their nickels, dimes, 
and quarters to me as their contribution to this wor 


og eae Racy F gd pgereegy Bem 4 LONDON FIGHTS 
THE FIRE-BLITZ! 


student the school secretar ar my s¢ 


AS we go to press on this issue, our’ April 
number, carrying the announcement about Courtesy, Gritish War Relief Society, tne 
the Gregg Writer Fund for British War Re 
lief had only just reached our subscribers 





ter, mother and dad, and to Mrs. Nolan and 


Nevertheless, the mails are already bringing her students who responded so promptly t 
contributions from our readers Their the call for volunteers to join our Drive! 
friendly letters are heart-warming, too. So The Fund is to provide Mobile Kitchens to 
big “Thank You” to you, to Janet, her sis be used in the bombed areas f Britain, and 
for maintenanc: those kitchens. If your 
contribution has not yet bees ent, won't 
you this very day put your quarter or dollar 
r whatever you think you would like to 
give, in an envelope and address it simply 


Gregg Writer Fund r British War Relief, 
The Gregg Writer. Mr \ A Bowle, Treas 
urer, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 

or to Dr. John Robert Gregg, Chairman o 


the Fund 


Stenograph rs im Grap! c Phot Engr aving Company 


New York City 


Stenographers in General Electric Company, York 
Pennsylvania 

Norma Gates, stenographer, Chelsea, Vermont 

Anonymous, Pipestone, Minnesota 


Jennie Price, Charlotte, North Carolina 

Lucile Witter, Chicago, Illinois 

John P. Fisher, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

Office Force and Shorthand Teacher, High School, 
Petoskey, Michigan 

Stenographers, Peirce School, Philadelphia, Penn 
sylvania 

F. Zenith McKechni« sten “rapher, Madelia, Min 

Courtesy, British War Relief Seciety, Inc. nesota Continued on page 434 
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Office Staff Rogers Kellogg Stillson, Inc., New 
York, N. ¥ 

Lawrence D. Brennan, New York University, New 
York, N. ¥ 

Manager and Staff, The Gregg Publishing Company, 
San Franc , California 

Manager and Staff, The Gregg Writer, New York, 
ee 


Annalee Owen, St. Marys, Ohio 
Lavina Huseby (no address given) 
Mabel Wenger, Board of Education, Highland, 


Illinois 
Lenore Stevenson, Alexandria, Virginia 
James Costello, Gra Pennsylvania 
Stenographers of De Soto Motor Corporation, Detroit 
Mi h gan 
Manager and Staff of The Gregg Publishing Com- 


pany, Chicago, Illinois 

Willard Rot}! Laramie, Wyoming 

Charles E Dras San D eg California 

Blanche Stratmann, First National Bank, Millstadt, 
Illinois 


Ruth Stratmanr student in Belleville Township 


High School, Belleville, Illinois 

Louise H. Morton, Vero Beach, Florida 

( Becker, Elr st, Long Island, New York 

Stenographers the Coalinga Junior College, Coa 
linga, C i : 

Shorthand students of Forrest Township High School, 
Forrest | n s 

Helen Gilson and Shorthand students of Logar 
Hig! School La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Stenographers in the Black Hawk County Relief 
thee Waterloo lowa 

Evelyn and May Bell, Galveston, Texas 

Ada I Barrett, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Mary |} Beattie, Fargo, North Dakota 

Stenographers in tl Whitcomb Envelope Company 
Division, New York. N , 

Shorthand students yf Hempstead High School, 
Hempstea N y 

The Employees of Black Starr & Gorham, I: 
Fifth Ave e, New York, N. Y 

Shorthand Class f Ethel Higl School, Ethel, 
M ississ 

Dora H Pitts Wester High School, Detroit, 
Michigar 

Corporal Osca 4. Hill, Headquarters Detachment, 
Sec Battalion, 184th Infantry (R), Camp San 
Luis Obispo, California 


AN enthusiast Greggite, Miss Georgia M. 


Palmer, of West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
writes: 

I received my Greco Writer yesterday and I am 
sending you a small contribution ($1.00) today. I 


have written Gregg Shorthand for sixteen years and 
I am 100 per cent for anything that Dr. Gregg sup 
ports. And the fact that I have English and Scotch 
antecedents makes me 200 per cent in favor of the 
Fund 

I hope with all my heart that the sum needed can 
be raised, and wish for you the greatest amount 
of success in your endeavor 


And Mrs. W. F. Reed, of York, Pennsyl- 


vania, tells us 


My Greco Writer for April has just come, 
and I wish to join the “March of Quarters.” 
Am sorry to be sending only $1.00, but being 
an old Greggite, that is all I can afford 

Away back in 1910, when my son left me 
to go to West Point, I took up Gregg as 
one does Cross Word Puzzles—for mental 
exercise and amusement. Until 1926 that 
was its sole use; then, needing an income, 
I found, though over 60, I could turn it to 
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vod account and witl 
‘ . na 
: 


come in Princeton a1 


76, when I broke my wt 


I thought you might 
how much knowing Gr 
pleasure of a long life, 
added to the closing pe 
enabling me to keep i 

f young workers wh 
to keep up with then 
the WRITER is a month] 


Mrs Reed can | abl 


our most youth 
she wasn’t slow t res] 


the stenographers I 


toward helping those in 


Palmer and Mrs. Re 


“Thank You” in the 


Writer Stenographers’ 


egret that now that my 





it earned a good in 
Honolulu, until I was 
st and had to retire 
be interested to know 
egg has added t the 
and how much it has 
riod of usefulness by 
touch with a group 
admired my ability 
N yw, al nearly 78, 
y delight. I only re 
income has gone, | 
ntribution to your 


y be unted among 
graphers; certainly 

nd to this appeal to 
their concerted effort 


distress. Both Miss 
d deserve a_ nice 
ume of the Gregg 


Fund, don’t you think 


sor 

ON’T you help to make this Fund a true 
W 
representative of th Operation and help 
fulness of our fine professional group of 
stenographers and Gregg writers Join the 
“March of Quarters”’—and let us show the 


he st 2 


world what t 


of America can really do 


tion 1s needed as mu 


care to contribute 


raphers and Uregegites 


To Take the Drudgery 


Out of Filing 


F you are one of the 
filing is a little bit 
here is a suggest 
your daily, weekly, or n 
1 number of smaller 
jobs spread out over the 
mly a few seconds of t 
If you have a desk 


marka series of folders 


place them in this deep 
facing you, if possible 
write a letter, instead o 
on your desk to be sort 
time in the future, drop 
correspondence into its 
desk as you finish witl 
Once a week you can 
of correspondence from 
it to your regular files 
Even if the boss wan 
filed it away, you still 
through the pile of lett 
look in the desk drawer, ; 


| S oles 
al ¥ WwW i? Tee! that 


on the tedious side, 
that will break down 
onthly filing job into 
practically automat 
entire day, and taking 


ime to execute 


ntaining a deep drawer, 


from “A” to “Z,” and 
rawer, with the tabs 
Then, whenever you 
f placing it in a pile 
ed and filed at some 
each single piece of 
proper folder in the 
ike the whole batch 
the desk and transfer 


ts to see some letter 


he wrote “the other day,” before you have 
, 
i 


don’t have to hunt 
ers to find it Just 


and there it is —E.u 
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WHY BE AFRAID OF FIGURES? 


An account of how fate threw one figure-fearing beginner into 
statistical work, and why she now likes it and recommends it 


By HELEN J. HALE 


FILE world right now is decidedly statistics man brought me a bunch of coupon notes t 


conscious and statistical work offers fas type. He ¢ me a llv appraising look and 








cinating Opportunities for typists and said, “Ot course you know that you must 
stenographers who have no fear of figures have perfect typing on these An erasure « 
Statistics” 1s defined by Webster as “Sys- a note makes it inval I found out aft 
tematized numerical facts.” So it will be ward an erasure would be acceptable if 
seen that all financial reports come under the’ tialled, but I didn’t know it 
head of statistics. Large business firms with The pet 1 torest had nothing on me! 
many branch offices require many reports How I lived through that first morning 
Usually these reports are typed. Also, special really don’t know. But the good old “d 
research and survey studies are being con die” spirit came to my r ut At 
ducted more and more While there is, of gulped down a bite of luncl ashed over 1 
course, more typing conn ted with statistical a typewriter rental company, ar made al 
work than there is stenography, the stenogra rangement for renting a  typewrite 
pher who can take dictation containing a mass implored the man to be sure to have th 
‘ figures al isseTl e the figures ina logical typewriter elivered at my me that alter 
al attractiv able s valuable noon § I prac t ires that giit 
Another mportant thing about statistical He did ind I did! Every evet gy tor tw 
vork is that it is not as ercrowded as some months | pent at least two if ind 
ther fields. Possibly because it is considered olten three urs, practicing hgures Ever 
lifficult It seems difficult to the uninitiated in my drear [I seemed to be writing « 
for in statistical work you use all the keys 7 three 3 four 4 f 5 six 6 seven 7 @1 
n the typewriter, all your shorthand char- YS nine Q te , al tabulating lumns of 
acters, and wish you had more. Also, accuracy figures. Col rite Sheep don't 
is an absolute necessity However, with the mpare to columns ot f es 
proper preparation, this work is really noth Che first few weeks at that ofh Il mar 
ng to fear 1 that th l mm] 
tence H yever I ive t i I 
WHEN I was in business college I was s k ’ h fig , 
anxious to get on a payroll I skipped gleefully nique 
from lesson to lesson so I might hurry on 
to the job. My typing teacher said, “About AFTER a few months at th ff 
the only time you will need to use figures tor whom | worked 1 out to another gt 
is in dates.” I took her literally, very literally of men w id their own personnel, and | 
and concentrated wholeheartedly on the asdf’s secured a job as payroll typist n the lo 
H iving an excte lle nt memory, ] was abl« to adn imistrat I c I the ‘ vil \\ i \ 
pass the dictation tests All material dictated ministrat Payr t t! More fig . 
was familiar vocabulary wl I ould re By this time figures t seen Lite o ba 
member long enough to get it transcribed In one wa though, 1! work was worse 
So, with not quite enough preparation, I went Che mar rge ot the depart t was 
‘ 6 ret } eal N + , ey what 
emed N " 
a! , 
I ATI has a fu y ttl init of exacting W ( 9 t< t it in cou 
punishment for our sins of omission as well (But don't let t frighte t sé 
as for those of commission. This first job are grand! Working under |} was exct 
was in a surance office! My work was to lent experience I not only learned to tak« 
type policies and reports. Column after col pride in my work, but had a chance to use the 
umn of figures! As though the policies alone’ psychology I had studied in hig! 0 
were not enough punishment, one of the men You may have heard stories about the CWA 
acted as receiver for several bankrupt corpora project workers leaning on spades and rakes, 
tions This, of course, meant more reports but don’t take these stories too seriously 
page after page of figures—nothing but fig- Never having worked on a project, I have m 


I 
ures. On my first morning at that office this first-hand intormation on the subject, but | 
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believe the majority of project workers earned 
what they paid. Of course, project 
workers were hired on the basis of need, but 
the administrative personnel were selected (and 
retained) for their ability and for the QUAN- 
TITY and QUALITY of their production. 
In the payroll department a checker passed 
on all and kept a record of each 
individual's production and errors. If any in- 
dividual’s up to a 
high standard, or if there were many errors, 
that individual just wasn’t seen around there 
any more. The first weeks I worked 
in that department not one error was checked 
Confidentially, 1 think the 
didn't broadcast 


were 


payrolls 


typing production wasn’t 


seven 


up against me 
checker slipped 
my suspicions 


However, | 


WE are said to draw to ourselves that upon 
which we expend the greatest amount of emo- 
tional energy This must be true, because 
shortly after the CWA became the FERA |! 
was transferred to the statistical department, 
where all reports were either prepared or ap- 
proved for submission to the State Office. 

This work wasn’t greatly different from 
what I had been doing, and things went beau- 
tifully. It is a satisfaction to turn out beau- 
tiful letters but, in my opinion, the real thrill 
of typing comes from turning out huge sta- 
tistical reports 


WHEN the Works Progress Administration 
took over relief work, the Statistician in the 
local office secured the position of Statistician 
and Co6érdinator of Research, Statistical, and 
Survey Projects in the State Administrative 
Office of the WPA and I was chosen to go 
along as his secretary. This was a nice pro- 
motion—I felt quite cocky about it. I had 
conqueréd insurance policies, payrolls, and re- 
ports. What could there be for me to fear in 
being secretary to a statistician? But, I had 
forgotten how I slipped through my stenogra- 
phy course and that I hhad not taken much dic- 
tation for some time. I was not allowed to 
forget this for long, My boasted 
memory didn’t do me very much good with 
words I had never heard before. For instance: 
biometrics, climatological, anthropometric, 
mean average, median average, and many oth- 
ers. Such phrases as: “. . . There was a ten- 
dency, however, toward decrease in the man- 
month ratio. (Yes, I found to my em- 
barrassment the word was ratio not ration.) 
“., . this latter tendency is obscured to some 
extent in the chain aggregative index for the 
sample. a 
“... evaluation of the merits of the system 
for decasualization of longshore work. ¥ 
I found, too, that you said “the data are” 
and “the datum is.” 


however. 
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After having graduated from business col 
lege; after having conquered insurance poli- 
cies, payrolls, and reports; the statistical de- 
partment of the WPA was where I really be- 
gan my education. 


WHAT to do? I couldn't let the job get 
me down, but there was an urgent and most 
apparent need to do something and do it quick 
ly. Even the most frantic of practice on my 
shorthand characters would be entirely too 
slow for this emergency. So I started a read 
ing contest. One with a time limit—that of 
enlarging my vocabulary to include statistical 
terms and do it quickly enough to enable me 
to keep my job. I did—and it did. Later on, 
I enjoyed the new and different problems that 
continually confronted me. I felt that I was 
participating in a sort of perpetual post- 
graduate course of study in a great variety 
of subjects. 


YES, if you are looking for variety in your 
work, something to keep you on your toes 
every minute, as well as a not-too-crowded 
field, by all means head your propeller into 
statistical work. After proper preparation, 
and with that good old determination to con- 
quer all difficulties, statistical work does offer 
unusually fascinating opportunities. 


Avoid Abbreviating Names of 
State in Addresses, the 
Railway Express Urges 


OS get abbreviate the names of states in 
addressing mail and express. State 
names, written in haste, may be illegible and 
especially confusing when abbreviated. Mis- 
souri, if indicated by “Mo.,” can be misread 
as “Me.,” abbreviation for Maine; “Cal.,” for 
California, is readily mistaken for “Col.,” 
meant for Colorado; “Mass...” for Massa 
chusetts cannot always be distinguished from 
“Miss.,” for Mississippi; “N. Y.,” for New 
York State, sometimes looks like “N. H.,” for 
New Hampshire, etc. 

Few communities, large or small, have 
names exclusively their own; in some states 
two or three towns bear the same name in 
different counties. Small towns in some states 
bear the same name as large municipalities 
in others. 

A package labelled “Portland, Maine,” can- 
not possibly go to the city of that name in 
Oregon; and every shipment for Springfield 
will reach just the right one, if the state 
name is written in full and is not hurriedly 
abbreviated. The few additional seconds it 
takes are well spent 
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KNOWING DERIVATIONS HELPS 
\ new approach to the learning of joined prefixes and suffixes 
or to review practice on these forms is suggested this month 


By JANET KINLEY GREGG 


HERE comes a time in any study 
when a return to the foundation things 
an exploring of the basic meanings, 
larifies the entire subject and puts away 
forever all those annoying little questions 
that have made themselves felt if not actu 
ally recognized. Let us then consider the 


meanings of common prefixes and suffixes; 
» natural that they are 
. but others 
a source of difficulty to many 


some of thes are § 


written without conscious thought 


are likely to be 


students. To know what a thing means, to 
understand it, is to cast it forever out « 

the question box of the mind. This month 
we shall trace some of the joined prefixes 
and suffixes 


SUPPOSE we begin with one of the easiest 
of these joined prefixes, in. The 
of the word income is understood at a glances 
both parts ol the 
understood at once. /n 


meaning 
word—in and 
can 
incapabl: 


because 


come—are also 
mean not, as in the words inactive, 
and the 


or un (usually before p o1 


prefix sometimes changes to im, em, 
D, aS in wmpress 
literate) 

derived 
changes seldom 
(Notice that 


in these examples the prefix is always used 


unbalanced), or to ad betore | 
native 
the Se 


However, in words, not 


trom roots, 


foreign 


appear: inborn, inland, inroad 


in the sense of im instead ot not.) 
“2 oCV a 
CG 
- -_ / 
” eC —_, i Ce 
os _— - Ca 
/ 
y) 
income, inactive, incapable, impress, unbalanced, tiit- 
erate, inborn, inland, inroad, irreligious 


THE prefix per, means throughout: per 
ennial, throughout the year; or sometimes it 
means away from, or over, in the sense of 
overdoing, as in persuade—to over advise 
Pur, again no vowel, means forward; thus, 
pursue is, literally, to follow forward. Pro 
also means forward in the sense of before, 
in front of, as well as meaning m behalf of 
or in place of. Produce, then, means to lead 


bring 


forward, and progr: means to gt 

or step forward 
In writing the prefix pr n shorthand it 
will be remembered that the is written ii 
the outline before an upward stroke or a 
k, for the sake of facility of writing. Pr 
m the other hand, is alway vritten with the 
vowel e included in the itline—with the 
exception of presume (and its derivatives) 
Pre mdicates priority of place, time, 
and, occasionally, of rank. Pretend, there 
ore, really means to stretch before, which 


we recognize nm the 


appearance of being 

Sume is one otf the most interesting of the 
endings, coming, as it does, from the Lati 
sumere, meaning to take hence, assume 
means to take to, because the a in this case 


is just a shortened torm of ad, meaning f 


Consume means to take with, et 


Cate SS, L_, - ) 
G 


pursue 


produce progress, pre 


ume pretend 


CON. d , com 


and coun are all written 
alike in shorthand, and all mean approxi 
mately the same thing, since all come from 
the Latin word cum, meaning with The 


spelling is changed according to the letter o1 


sound that follows the prefix, just as in 
sometimes modify the 


that the 


shorthand we torn 


of a word so various parts of it 
can be written easily as a whol V on its 
side before r or J, n or m, is an example « 


this. Con, com, cog, and coun always carry 
with or k gether 
and the 


calling 


the meaning <« 
made up 
to call, mecans a 


Councd, 


con Latin word calare, 


together. Convoca 


tion also means a calling toge the r, but comes 


trom vocare Cog 1s really « , lor the g 
velongs to the following syllable, as in cog- 
nizant, which means an acquaintance with 


ocation cognizant 
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Tue Grece Wairer, 
Vocabulary Word Drill 
ocadnu ary or¢ ri 
Contrasting a few other forms with the 
Short Vocabulary of Chapter Twelve 
OD a 
/ ( | 2 
[Lo 22Q|2 ~y & F 
one) 
4 -? v4 i y < , 
4 £ = 
<- | f ( 
- , ~ ? ue "F ha 
“ > 7 Z 
Nicos Ca C, ‘Bed a AW JF — 7 & 
( / / 
a . — 4 < ° Os 
et ; j 0 ; L = 7 S ‘a < 4 i c is e 
) r } j 
8 ( - “ 
jf y \ a = ee Ge ? a 
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example 


A NOTHER 


} ' on 4 
hanges ling h 

S ¢ Che prefix meat 
Ss TT . f ; iti } 
ind is sometimes shortene 
} ' , 
les , 


2}. 


excruciating 


prefix that sometimes ch: 
spel ne Z ’ ng as 
means erally t play t 
play upon words 
The simplest of th 
| n 
nderstood, reveal much 
he words in which they 
Be—away fror \ 
behead 
low! awa\ 
ff 
U 
depose 
[Né Da k; iffall 
14 
repay 
r) a . 

i/t u | ‘ pa 
disprove dishar 
Mis—ill; wrong 
misfortune 

Sul unde 


¢ 


y 


subway 
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a prehx tha quency, is hyf t fr t La t from 
nd that follows the G p rm k 
{ r, De nd I 
n excruciating), MANY Isa t fix 
' , , 
A ne, as if a > ‘ i c 
‘ andl ! ‘ . 
} S mie | S . 
re - , ‘ . low 
7 ’ té¢ ’ ; Vl ting 
vethne ( £ [ ’ rse 
3 has to do with sight ectior king in 
prospect, looking forward 
educate On the nore as e I ! that +} 
ley 1 are easily 1 the ‘ 
1 I nnection ~ol 1 ™ . ates ‘ 
gain we have a 1 hat +} | 
KnOoW W icse Val l \ 5 mca 
ges ts rm ofr ot , 
, Mar led | 
! Minde Alinds . 
: . | t nary i col Ss l_at Mos —P 
t was originally , “a , , : 
, pric K \ Ww i iit S ‘ S I i 
ad ite i pun or rd i ‘ +} nk +} “A } f s% , 
which, wl sed ftir ( 
xes, if they are the afte It th tha 
the meaning of P . 1 ’ 7 
‘ \ n 
tre found eine lies ep 
! | I 
pla , — et} . 
franch ' mut acr ‘ 
I | | 
( ; 
© L 
beside J 
4 - 
2 B y 
7 
i 
> 
, G é 
s+ > u 
Ss } 
— 
decentralize describe inscribe onscription, inspection, prospect 
position, compose, dep ¢, transpose 
a. a } j 
“ure > . " \ ; ; 
_< erent tl gs t t Lat 
u yu? meaning jaw, right, ju é nypure 
not right, wyur ta lit 
rewrite | | 
' =f é T ! Tt? ‘rar [ 
' +) vy te . } } ‘ 
parting trom vear oO! é I which 1s 
} } th 
n W i sv 
c “ ‘ , as 
huinre ( I i \ roi 
meal go ft iSK s n nou thet 
we arch ji ‘ ; ais 
t ask ‘ , WwW hh grad ! 
dismiss , 1, P ' 
iad j £ 
1 +} | 
ute 1 t l 
dispute n i repute is I k 
7 wall cK I n i | ling 
thougl 
mistake 
, » & Y “» 77) 
r / 
: —_ / 4 
a & a / /, , 
" — 
ra 
ubmarine 
injure injury, perjure, inquire require 


dispute, repute 


yg ade? ut 

an 
provided in short PHES not a he prefixes and suf- 
great enough fre fixes th in be explored in this interesting 
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way, and it will be a pleasant experience to 
investigate some of the others. Next month 
we hope to follow through the disjoined be- 
ginnings and endings in much the same man 
ner, and by the time all the meanings have 
been made clear, we venture to say there 
will be much less likelihood of a miswriting 


of any of them! 


Vocabulary Word Drill 


Contrasting a few other words with those 
of the Short Vocabulary of 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Abstract, obstruct, accommodation, accommodate, 
accomplish, accompany, administrator, administra 
tion, administratrix, affidavit, plaintiff, afraid (fray 
or freight), America, American, application, applica- 
tion blank, proved, approval, architect, architectural, 
argue, argument, agree, agreement, assist, assistant, 
Atlantic, Pacific, attach, 
general, attract, at 

automobile, auto, 


assistant general manager, 
attachment, attorney, attorney 
tractive, author, authoritative, 
avoid (void), avoidance 


Bankrupt, bankruptcy, bookkeeper, accountant, bwu- 
correspon- 


reau, borrow, Attleborough; Christmas, 
dence, credits, citizen, citizenship, civil, civilian, 
civilization, clerk, clerical, commerce, commercial, 


consequences, con 
connections, 
corporation 


compare, comparison, comparative, 

ngress of the United States 
institution, conversation, 

upon wuriostty 


clusions, ( 
constitution, 
(crop), corporate, ce 


Deceive, deceit, default, devote (defendant), dem 
ocratic, Democratic Party, republican, Republican 
Party, resignation, designate, disagree, disagreement, 
disappoint, disappointment, discussion, discussed, dis 


tinct (distinguish), jistant, disturb, distribute, 
doctrine (docked), duct (ducked emphasis, ener 
getically, English, England, New England, entitle, 
estate (yesterday or east exchange, such, subject, 
executor, executrix, execution, exercise, excellent; 
familiar, similar, fault, future, fortune, fulfill 
Glorious, warehouse, let us, got, god; headquar 
ters, house (whose), husband; inasmuch, instead, 
independent, indispensable, institute, constitute, in 
vestigation; junior, senior, jury (July); legislate, 


legislation, legislative, hkewise, 
lock), Hterary, lterature 

merchant, merchandise, 
mortgage, market; neglect 
obvious, occupation (0« 


legislature, legislator, 
luxury, local (locate or 
litigation; manufacturer 
messenger, misdemeanor 
negotiate; observe, preserve, 


cupy); parcel, parcel post, partial, passengers, patron 
pattern, patent, peculiar, pecuniary, persecute 
prosecute, practice, practically, premium, probably, 
probability, propert purpose, publication, publisher; 
functional, punctuality, pupil, purple (propel). 
Remainder, reminder; wholesale, salesmen, scarce, 
scarcity, security secretary, signature, sigmficant 


(significance), silent, silence, child, pilot, special 
(speak or speech), specify, specific, society, system 
(says), subsequent, substitution, destitution, success 
ful, succeed, succeeded, sympathetic; testimonial 
testimony, test, tax, text; unavoidable, avoidable 
university, universe, universality, universally; vari- 


ety, verdict, vote, voter, voted; wives, housewife 
housemeves 
PELIMINATE from vour vocabulary in 


working hours the word “perfunctory.” Every 
task is a test. Shrewd observers “size up” a 
man from the way he acts 


matters. Otto H. Kahn 


nm unimportant 
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THe Gaece Warrer, 


Just How Gooda Stylist 
Are You ? 


Asks E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


OST stenographers feel justly proud 
when they turn in transcripts that con 
words, no errors in 


Sucl 


tain no misspelled 
English, no instances of confused words 
unaccepta 
office be 
certain acc¢ pted standards 


transcripts, however, may he 
ble in either the classroom or the 
cause they 
of what is 


quile 


violate 


commonly called “style’—conven- 


tional rules on capitalization, punctuation, 
abbreviation, the use of figures, etc 
Now let’s prove how good a stylist yor 


are. Sharpen your wits and vour pencil and 
start reading the following letters 
These letters are “all mixed up” in style 


Some of the punctuation, capitalization, etc 


and some is incorrect—in some 
additional 
others, existing punctuation should be removed 

With a pencil, make the changes you con 


then « ompare 


is correct 


cases punctuation is needed; 


sider your results 
with the correctly stvled letters on page 458 
lo compute your score, deduct 2 points for 


each violation of standard style overlooked 


My Dear Mr 


The boiler drafts, 
turnace are adjusted 


necessary ; 


Bennett. 


and dampers in your 
to burn a certain grade 
and quality of coal. It is therefore important 
that you order the same quality of coal eac! 
time, otherwise it will be necessary to change 
drafts and dampers 

Our coal ts guaranteed to come from a 
single source of supply. It’s quality is defi 
nitely known. Every ton is guaranteed to be 
of the same quality as that of the previous 
delivery. This means not only that you re 
ceive first grade coal but also that your boiler 
will operate at least twenty per cent more 
ffectively if you order our coal 

We shall appreciate an opportunity to be 
ot service to you. May we send a trained 
engineer to explain the many advantages of 
using our coal and service 


Very Truly Yours 
P.S. Last year you ordered 1000 tons for 
your buildings at nos. 540. 550 and 56 


Main St 


Tom 

Congratulations on the splendid selling job 
in connection with the order you obtained in 
Wilmington, Del. on September 3rd. 

You deserve the major portion of the credit 
for this and I know that the sale has given 
you considerable satisfaction. 

Now lets see what you can do with the other 
interesting prospects you have in the south 
this Fall 


Dear 


Sincerely 


yours 
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Dear Prof. Andrews rebuilt machine the regular price of whi 
s $100, for $40 

We could arrange for convenient payments 
of ten dollars cash and five dollars a mont! 
for 6 months, if you prefer to buy a machine 


’ ' ' 


inks tor your tetter of yesterday 
ve charge for renting one of our ty 


writers is five dollars a month for the standard 


sized machin ; ns 
\ uld . — . . We should be glad to send a typewriter on 
( would do well however to consider 
B ht uld approval It you do not find it satisfactory 
k > uving rign now, ¥ u ) ‘ 
SA0.00 ’ you may return it We are confident however 


that after using the machine a few days you'll 


We have accumulated a considerable stock say “I dont know how I ever got along with 


rebu machines, and to encourage buying out it” ' 
we have reduced the price to $40 each for the A convenient reply card addressed to ou 
months of July and Aug. only sales manager Mr. Henry Scott Jr. is enclosed 
nr" means that you would get a late styl« Yours truly 


Introduction to a Position 


{ practical plan that is being followed in the South Omaha High School 
outlined for the benefit of students about to enter the business world 


By ALICE G. HARVEY 


ITH June comes the hope that the ent t rk up a scrapbook. They are now 
dreams which seniors have cherished usy collecting their material 
for so very long may come true. 
. 
High school days for them are ended and, I E ACH student ) urse, Hlects different 
act, rorn al Ss h ol ite tor many is overT mate rial I | every bor K s d ff rent as t 
reve! They are looking ahead. Their mtents. But the following are some of th 
whole mind is focused on the immediate fu things which mav be included in this individ 
ture n getting a position with some good ial scrapbook 
where he may ad\ nto a fine sec Personal history pag ir uding small picture 
etarial position later. But now, just before age, height, weight, nationality, hor orgar 
. : P . . . , eran: . } 
/ step across the border into the business zations, hobl yi ;, . 
. > , , employer mig t inte t 
— athat » 1 , ; that te 
x wha can « I 1 » a ld tnat Cx i 1 letter *f introduction and ¢ one 5 . tion f 
h which may land the position? Is ther: the s placement officer, principa r specia 
mething they car 1 t ittract the atten tea 
ol ‘ ertih 1 {) {, A } \ | I t r ption 
| A ( T + Tra ng, Rookk 1 2 t 
Letter lictated at a certair peed and transcribed 
in a certain length of time. (This speed ac 
io] ae mat 
I br II VI . id en na Ke omplishment is what impresses employment 
h 1 il s ip k ut pe mana < 8 
haps detailing wh s s are doing ry y turned out in a certain time 
Tabulations nvoices, fieure egal work 
ay he p othe rs Sampl : - - ets P » sample page ‘ 
, . : > pies a pag ) ar wr 4 amp : 
In the fall of 1940, Miss Mina | Hubbel figures, a pag f shorthar notes taken at 
head of the Stenographic Department, and ertain speed, with transcript of 
} “4 . : ~ Clr re af nonhbliched rh ‘ etudent 
also Placement official of South High School, gs wore . 
Omaha. Nebraska, encouraged a few students iedians diitet: ethet odttatiion tn obits ainiies 
in her Office Practice classes to hx up per us heen mentione@?—music, athletics, debates 
. ! ‘ , 
sonal scrapbooks. When the November grad ntests 


ates took these books around with then 


employment managers were favorably im THE n nvenient size binder is lightly 
pressed. In some instances they called larger than standard letterhead size » it will 
their stenographers and other members of! nelude regular typing paper. Brown, gra) 
their staff and the applicant received much r darker shades are best, and the materia 
more notice and attention than would other should 1 how finger prints easily Tt} 
wise have been the case. In some cases, this scrapbook should have stiff board covers, as 
helped to land the position; in ther cases, the contents are not isily wrinkled and it 
where a present position was not available, keeps a neat appearance longer 
t gave the extra attention which caused the Any applicant armed with a neat personal 
ipplicant to be called later rapbook has a little more confidence when 
The idea is now spreading to other classes, ipproaching an employment manager, and the 
und other teachers are urging every student timid person fir is relief from awkward 


graduating from the Stenographic Depart moments 
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COURTESY, WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Multifax, the new office machine for making 
master copies 


Off-shoot of 
Automatic Telegraph 


N important new business machine, the 
Multifax, has been developed (on the 
same principle as the facsimile apparatus of 
the Automatic Telegraph), which automatically 
prepares metal master plates, paper stencils, 
hectograph master copies, and tracings from 
written matter, blueprints, or drawings. The 
name is registered as a trademark and patents 
are pending on the machine 
Being facsimiles of the original, Multifax 
master copies are absolutely accurate, and do 
not require any checking back. It is claimed 
that it reduces production time by almost 50 
per cent—even more in the case of tabula- 
tions, forms, drawings, maps, etc., for 84% x 11 
master copies can be made in twelve minutes, 
and those 11 x 17 inches, in twenty-four. 
The operation of the machine is so simple 
that anyone can use it after a short period 
of instruction. 


Queen for a Night— 


ND for a year! We give you here charm- 

ing Dorothy Oleske, who was formally 
and officially crowned Queen of Stenographers, 
at the annual New York Stenographers’ Ball 
at Manhattan Center on the night of February 
&. The accompanying photograph was made on 
her visit to Doctor Gregg’s office, when he 
presented her with a copy of the miniature 
dictionary and a facsimile of the first edition of 
the Gregg Manual. Dorothy holds her “royal 


title” for a year. 
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NEWS inWORD 


Newest Wrinkle in 


Civil Service Tests 


N Associated Press item from Phoenix, 
Arizona, dated February 7, which was 


sent us by Walter Knight, of Petaluma, Cali- 
fornia, gives interesting news of a new method 
of conducting Civil Service tests by radio 
KTAR at Phoenix broadcast the dictation for 
the state stenographer test to examination 
rooms in six widely scattered cities in Arizona 
and all applicants received the dictation at the 
same time and at the same speed. R. H. Smith, 
official of the State Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission is quoted as saying he be- 
lieved the experiment was the first such use 


radio. 


“Thumbs Up!” 


N a recent bulletin issued by the British 
War Relief Society, attention is called to 


a motion picture released about March 20 to 
aid the appeal for relief funds, showing in 
a very dramatic way the urgent need for help 
and the effective work being done. The film 
is being distributed by the following agents 

Irwin Buchdahl, Cinema, Inc., 234 Claren 
don St., Boston, Mass.; 
Motion Picture Service, 1319 Vine St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; E. E. 
Supply Co., 120 S. Salisbury St., Raleigh, 
N. C.; Clem Williams, Clem Williams Films, 


Carl Kunz, Kunz 


Carter, National School 





Queen Dorothy receiving facsimile of first 
Gregg Manual from Doctor Gregg 
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O. G. A. Club, having read with a great deal of 
interest the announcement of the Annual O. G,. A, 


Contest in the December Gregg Writer, then and 
there determined to enter this Contest with the end 
in view of winning that beautiful trophy cup. We 


are determined to make our work so far superior 
to that of other years that we must win this honor 


It was signed by 68 students and thre 
403 Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; teachers 


Alan Twyman, Twyman Films, Inc., 29 Cen- Mr. Orton Beach, head of the department, 
tral Ave., Dayton, Ohio; Leroy Dennis, will be remembered by many of our readers 
Wabash, Ind.; Ed. Knop, Cosmopolitan Film as the winner of the first-prize trophy while 


Libraries, 3248 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Mich.; in Lowell High School, Lowell, Mass 
Bernard Payne, Jr., Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Ser- 
vice, 204 Film Bldg., 2108 
Payne Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio: Bertram Willough- 
by, Ideal Pictures Corp., 
28 East 8th St., Chicago, 
Ill.; Don Reed, Ideal 
Pictures Corp., 2402 West 
7th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Kent Eastin, Eas- 
tin 16mm. Pictures, Dav- 
enport, lowa; George 
Cole, 203 East 26th St., 
New York, N. Y.; Dion 
Hoffarth, Ideal Motion 
Picture Service, 393 St. 
Johns Ave. Yonkers, 
N. Y.; John Allen, 6 
George St., Rochester, 
N. Y.; A. Harrison, Jr., 
Harfilms, Inc., 600 Bar- Display of Honor Rolls and Certificates won by Jackson 


onne St., New Orleans, (Minn.) High School students 
La.; Mrs. R_ Kraft 
Meuer, Photoart House of 
Milwaukee, 844 N. Plankinton Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Mrs. E. Louise Elliott, Elliott 
Film Co., 72 Glenwood Ave., Minneapolis, HE attractive display above, shows the 
Minn.; Ray Swank, Swank Motion Pictures, Shorthand Speed and the Cc r Hono 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo.; Jack Rolls posted with the various certificates won 
Lewis, Lewis Film Service, 216 E. First St., by students of Miss Ruth Chisholm at the 
Wichita, Kans, ; : Jackson (Minnesota) High School 

The charge for the use of the film ranges “Our O. G. A 
from $12.50 to $15.00, including projection pr. of the second-year stenography class,” 
equipment and services of an operator. For yi. Chisholm writes. “We | +f, 


" have worked for 
he fil alone, rent . $5.00 i , 
t ilm alone, rental is about $5.00 a day. many of the different types of certificates and 





A Display of Honors 


group consists of the mem- 


pins you offer. Twenty-five per cent of the 


The Morse O. G. A. Club Pledge = <!ass_ had _ passed their 100-word test by 


— the fifteenth of February, and many of those 
T is still too early to determine just how were ready for their 120-test 


big or how good the O. G. A. Contest “At the 
will be this year, but from the entries that we 
have received and the interest manifested, 
we are confident it will be among the very Manual, an open notebook in which the names 
best. Typical of the interest of members of of the members were written in shorthand, 
O. G. A. teams in schools throughout the and an open pen—rather an impressionistic 
nation is this “pledge” of the members of  jdea of “ready for work.’ The O. G. A. let 
the O. G. A. club of Morse College, Hart- ters were cut from blue paper with a red 
ford, Connecticut, which reads as follows: and white stripe on them; patriotic, but yet 


bottom of the wall cabinet we 
placed small black velvet boxes to display 
the pins won. In the very center is an open 


We, the undersigned members of Morse College they matched the color motii of the certificates. 
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SPOTLIGHTING OUR MEDALISTS 


Attention is turned here to the results of the 1941] Teachers’ 
Blackboard Test, to past competitions, and to future practice 


By FLORENCE E. ULRICH 


Winners of Teachers’ Gold Medal—194] 


Brother Paulus, Holy Trinity High School, Chicago, Illinois (1 
Peggy H. Driskel, Weodbury College, Los Angeles, California (5) 


Mary Eusatania, Williams 


Memorial Institute, New London, Connecticut ( 


‘) 


Myrra Fern Koppin, The Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan (8) 
Dorothy BE. Koski, The Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan (6) 
Attie Lober, Alexander Business College, Montreal, Quebec, Canada (2) 
Nannie Lee Miller, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma (11) 
Gladys Phillips, Connellsville High School, Connellsville, Pennsylvania (9) 
Norman Settle, Ottawa High School, Ottawa, Kansas (10) 

Olive E. Shepard, Terryville High School, Terryville, Connecticut (4) 
Nann Zetta Slade, The Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois (3) 


LEVEN shorthand teachers were added 
E to the growing and important Honor 

Roll of Gold Medal Winners in the 
Blackboard Contest this year. We are justly 
proud of the skill of these teachers, and of 
the award which certifies to their profes- 
sional shorthand penmanship. The beauty 
and fluency reflected in the specimens sub- 
mitted are a joy to see, and doubtless an 
inspiration and thrill to the students who 
emulate their style. 

There has been much interest manifested 
in the Gold Medal award by school officials. 
We are often asked for the names of medal 
winners in this or that locality. A profes- 
sional shorthand writing style usually is syn- 
onymous with teaching, and more 
power goes to students who have been taught 
a proper style. An instructor who can wield 
a skillful pen himself is more likely to de- 
velop practical student writers 


good 


WE are publishing the names of all the 
Gold Medalists this month. You will rec- 
ognize among them many prominent teachers 
of shorthand in this country and in Canada 
We hope the impressive list will inspire you 
to work harder for the coveted medal next 
year. Practicing for this award is a serious 
task, but not necessarily drudgery. In con- 
nection with the practice, Sister Clare, of 
Spalding Academy, Spalding, Nebraska, 
writes : 

I only wish I had kept from time to time speci- 
mens of my shorthand penmanship, but memory con 
jures unshapely forms, such as hockey-club b's, in- 
disposed swans (isn’t “swan” your name for the 
fr blend?) and /’s that looked like well-laden ham 
mocks. These symptoms were prevalent particular- 
ly when I was metamorphosing from a writer of 
another system to Gregg ten years ago. ... My 


first attempt at reaching some semblance of respec- 
tability was to enter the O. G, A. Contest. 


I wrote 


six notebooks full, besides sheets and sheets of type 
writer practice paper, only to be politely and tact 
fully informed that I was ineligible! But the pra 
tice was not in vain; the next year I won the Gold 
Medal. . . . To say the contests are helpful would 
be an understatement. There is a transformation in 
students’ writing each year when they begin work 
ing on their own O. G. A. Contest 


THERE are a few 
tion with the preparation of specimens that 
I should like to make: Study individual out- 
lines and spend a few hours in precision 
practice to correct faults. This is an essential 
part of any shorthand penmanship training 
program. Specimens are frequently received 
that have been hurriedly prepared, with little 
or no attention paid to correct style. Often a 
teacher explains that this is the result of a 
last-minute decision to submit a copy. We 
are always glad to see teachers’ notes, and 
to offer suggestions on them—indeed, we 
urge you to write us for criticism and sug 
gestions. But unless the notes reflect the 
best work you can do, our criticisms are of 
no avail. The faults encountered may be due 
to insufficient practice, rather than a lack of 
understanding of a good style. The examin 
ers spend many hours studying and correct- 
ing the notes submitted in these contests, in 
an earnest effort to help those of you who 
are interested in acquiring a professional 
writing style. Many a stenographer pays trib- 
ute to the excellent shorthand placed on the 
blackboard by his teacher, to whom he gives 
unstinted credit for the enduring shorthand 
notes he, himself, finds of such value in his 
stenographic work. It is understanding of 
the value of a good style and the intelligent 
planning of students’ work that produces a 
maximum of success in teaching shorthand. 

I never think of this but that I recall a 
young girl who came into this office a few 


pointers in connec- 























The Blackboard Contest winner (top center) and the eleven 1941 Gold 
Vedal winners in the Teachers’ Medal Test 
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desperation to find out 
why she couldn’t hold a job. She had an 
attractive personality, cultured voice, and 
pleasant mannerisms. She found it easy to 
procure a job, but was not successful in keep- 
ing it. After she explained her problem to 
us we suspected it was faulty notes. The 
dictation of a sentence proved this to be cor- 


years ago in sheer 


rect. We explained the principles of correct 
style and pointed out the importance of 
them. She recognized the faults, 


and knew them to be the reason 
for her inability to make correct 
Fifteen 
preci 


and speedy transcripts 


minutes of concentrated 
sion practice in this office enabled 
her to leave with assurance that 
she could overcome the difficulty 
and hold the next job 

“But why wasn’t I told this in 
Our shorthand writing 
criticized. No one 
wrote our 


school ? 
was 
questioned 
outlines !” 

How many students make the 
same lament today after they 
enter an office? Thousands of 
teachers have found that having 
their students earn the O. G. A. 
Membership Certificate each 
year is an means of 
getting proper attention to the 


never 
how we 


excellent 


execution of notes 
BACK to the Medal Winners, 
but this time to those who competed for the 
special prize 

The deluxe Schaeffer Fountain Pen Desk 
Set was won by Miss Maude Haskell, of 
Gray’s Business College, Portland, Maine. 
Many of you will recall the beautiful black- 
board style of this writer, whose notes we 
have reproduced on occasion. Miss Haskell 
has mastered the technique of writing short- 
hand to an unusually fine degree, both on 
the board and with pen. Actually, it pays for 
a teacher to write a good pen style. While 
most of the shorthand writing is done on the 
blackboard, one occasionally is required to 
write for students in their own notebooks. 
If this is done with reasonable fluency and 
artistry, much satisfaction accrues. Also, a 
better measure of control is exercised in 
writing with the pen, and this is conducive 
to a more fluent, compact, and practical style 
at the board. We recommend some serious 
practice with pen and ink for our other con- 
testants. It should improve the fluency of 
the blackboard notes and give the specimen 
a better chance next year. Both the pen- 
written and the blackboard specimens of 


Miss Haskell and the other runner-uppers 


in the Medal Contest this year will be on 





Teachers’ Medal 


Lavalliere Style 
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display at the Grecc Writer booth at the 
coming conventions. Won't you drop around 
and see them the next time you attend? 


WE should like to comment on all the 
beautiful specimens received, but in order to 
do that we would have had to eliminate the 
names of the Medal Winners. We know you 
would rather see the list of those 
\\'rites one contestant: 


winners! 


I think your idea of holding a con- 
test for Medal Winners is darn clever! 
Like other professional, our 
style suffers from lack of 
but with these contests coming along 
each year, we must keep on the 
up and wy Of course, we can’t 
all be winners—but it’s something to 
know you're in the class of runners-up! 


every 
practice, 


All of you did a magnificent 
job! We are proud of you. 


Gold Medalists Qualifying 
from 1930 to 1940 


Alida W. Ackerman (1930), Ruby 
4. Agnew (1938), Frank S, Albright 
(1937). 

Elizabeth Bailey (1934), Gladys 
Beal (1935), Mrs. Rutheda Hunt 
Beardsley 1930), Mina Bearhope 
(1937), Lucy Beck (1940), Lena G 
Behrman (1936), Daisy M. Bell 
(1934), Robert E. Bell (1935), Syd- 





ney Bell (1938), Arvilla Benshoof 

(1936), Marie S. Benson (1930), Fred 

Berkman (1938), Ray Bishop (1936), 

Hilda F. Blackwell (1940), W. C. 

Blackwell (1930), Russell L. Bloom 

(1938), Pauline Bloomquist (1940), Martha E. 

Bowen (1930), Virginia Bush (1935), Marie Buys 
(1940), Matilda Bybuth (1933). 

Brother John Berchman (1930), Brother Fulbert 

(1938), Brother Gabriel (1932), Brother Gregorio 


(1933), Brother Joseph Lattner (1933), Brother Ed 


ward C. Westbrook (1938), Brother James Wipfield 
(1931). 

Martha S. Cagle (1931), Dorothea L. Chandler 
(1935), Julia Hynes Christie (1933), Olive Pearl 


Clark (1940), Frances M. Colburn (1937), Nellie C. 
Collins (1930), Eva Larson Connelly (1934), R. E 
Cooper (1937), Irma Crowe (1933). 

Alta J. Day (1930), Joseph DeBrum (1935), Eliza- 
beth M. Dickey (1938), Frances Dodge (1938), Mar- 
tha M. Dodge (1937), Jeanne M. Dozois (1938), 
Helen Dukes (1938), Elizabeth E. Dwyer (1938). 

Faye Eaton (1932), Mrs. Mabel B. Edson (1935), 


M. Emma Elichelberger (1931), Anna L. Evans 
(1936). 
Mildred M. Falk (1935), B. S. Ferrell (1938), 


Frederick G. Fox (1938), Urina Roberts Frandsen 
(1934), James Forbes (1934). 

Lena Garavalia (1936), Wilma S. Garner (1940), 
Geraldine Gates (1935), Maybelle V. Geer (1936), 
Guy G. George (1930), James D. Gilbert (1935), 
Elizabeth H. Glintzer (1936), Charles H. Gladfelter 
(1935), Martha Glantz (1933), Florence Evans Gold- 


ing (1932), Mame E. Goodell (1933), Dorilla R. 
Goyette (1938), E. Virginia Grant (1930), Martha 
Grant (1936), Bessie A. Green (1933), Olin R. 


Gresham (1936), J. P. Griest (1931). 

Mae M. Hanlon (1940), Elizabeth C. Harnack 
(1937), Laurel Harris (1936), Mrs. Josephine T 
Harrison (1937), Emily Hartmann (1936), Maude S 


(Costiased ow page 448) 
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Teachers’ Blackboard Test Awards— 1941 


(Gold Medal Winners listed om page 444) 


Silver Medal Olga D. Lyga, Teachers Col Alma A. Opdahl, School of Margaret E. Roe ng, Teact 
lege of Connecticut, New Forestry, Bottineau, North ers College of Connecticut 
Madeline D. Bogart, Rumson Britain, Connecticut Dakota New Britair Connecticut 
High School, Rumson, Grace Markman, Teachers Anna L. Negri, Claysville Nellie Siddell, Teachers Col 
New Jersey College of Connecticut, New High School, Claysville lege ff Connecticut New 
K. Ezra Bucher, Mechanics- Britain, Connecticut Pennsylvania Britain, Connecticut 
burg High School Mechan Toshio Matsushima, Farring Alda FE ou Lake Mills Sister M. Barnabas, Saint 
Li a Ry Oe ton High School, Honolulu High Scho Lake Mills Joseph's Academy, Pendle 
College, Dickinson, North Hawai! Wisconsin n, Oregon 
Sister Mary Bertille, Central 


Dakota 
Ruby Crain, Ottawa Business Catholl High School Al 
lentown Pennsylvania 


College, Ottawa Kansas . 
Sadie E. Davis, Northeastern Junior 0. G. A. Test Sister M. Clarissa, Saint 


Maine es Francis Academy, Baker 
, ‘ . Iregon 
Vera V Egelston, Rutland The Mul > an s se wueg 
we V. Beste. Bet e and his Purchaser a 
Vermont Xavier's Academy, Provi 
P. L. Kruger, South Point jence Rhode Island 
~~ High School, South . TT VY rs . c Sister Mary Cyril, Nativity 
*oint, Ohio , merr . " 
Mrs. C. F. Noble, Merrill 44 ene ‘ mo ae Cie 
Commercial College, Merril / stress fichigan 
Wisconsin . Y — 2 Sister Mary Euphrasia, Saint 
Sister Mary Dorita, McDon-§ —“ & __— r <— , Xavier's Academy, Provi 
ell Mem .- “en School, lence, Rhode Island 
Chippewa Tall fisconsin Sister Mary Jarlath. Nat 
Sister Mary Catherine Tekak  , Commerci , mie oo 
witha, Saint Ann's Acad- |. 8 F Detroit —- a 
emy, Rawdon (Montcalm o~ o aad al — fichigan 
Quebec, Canada a Sister Mary Venard, Saint 
Sister Mary Rose Lillian, Xavier's Academy, Provi 
Saint Ann's Academy 3 / _ 7 lence, Rhode Island 
Rawdor (Montcalm), Que e — C _ - , Marcia Tikiob, Surprise Val 
bee, Canada : ley Union High School 
Sister Saint-Rodolphe, Holy Cedarvill “— ' 
Angels’ Convent, Rouyn, a os a - ifornta 
Quebec, Canada : vertruce nderhill, The 
Rosa G. Webber, Senior High Wer» / —-S _— & ? < Business Institute, Detrott 
School, Vancouver, Wash- 4 Michigar 
ington Katherine Wahl Weyburn 


School f Commerce, Wey 


Gold Seal Certificate ve / —y r e& “ burn, Saskatchewan, Caneda 


Pauline A. White, Lubec 


Chioteel Amyz, Eastern Tili- eal - High School, Lubec, Maine 
nois State Teachers College . f Jeannette Winter, Billings 
Charleston Illinots —_—_———v 4 — LL 6 Senior High School, Bill 


Mary Barlow, Hardin High ings, Montana 


School, Hardin, Montana 


Blanche Bauman, Lowellville — ( . e O. G. A, Membership 





Scho P lle 4 += — . -- - 
Bich 1, Lowellville, v < ~*~" Certificate and Gold 
Arla Bender, Mondovi High O. G. A. Pin 
School, Mondovi, Wisconsin y o f ; M c 
Wendell A. Blair, Eastern Gam on — < ad a mary Bartick Charles 
Illinois State Teachers Col town High School, Charles 
lege, Charleston, Illinois = a Maseact op 
Clara Bollman, Beloit High 4 “? ) 2 ve Bingham, Girls Voca 
School, Beloit, Kansas GO. ce 2, GC —/ ‘. tional School, Helena 
William Cadugan, Weir High a i Montane : 
School, Weirton, West Vir- ¢ - , Ila Mae Birch, Eastern Tilt 
ginia is State Teachers College 
Ruth Chisholm, Jackson High ¢ U or wo ( ‘ Charleston, Ilinots 
School, Jackson, Minnesota _ Inez Bowman, 621 West North 
Frances Decker, Eastern Illi an Street, Kenton, Ohio 
nois State Teachers Colleg i Beulah Collins, Eastern Tili 
Charleston, Illinois _ __ — 1. f —_, nois State Teachers College 
Eve D> “ Teachers ( = Charleston Illinots 
lege f Connect t New & Elise F. Dodge, Evart High 
Britain, Connecticut / 5 : School, Evart, Michigan 
Evelyn E Durham Kansas oc . 8; ao] ao ( » Anna Crossman Donley 
High School, Kansas, Illi , 4 American Business College 
nois / Pueblo, Colorado 
Lioyd Elam, Eastern Tilinots oO f } ) Carolyn Sue Eggleston, Ea 
State Teachers College da Cc. 4 y 4 a ern Illinois State Teachers 
Charleston, Illinois J College, Charleston, Illinoi 
Alina Gallant, Convent of the i » Leona Elsberry, Eastern Til! 
Good Shepherd, Saint John, . \ ) nois State Teachers Colleg: 
New Brunswick, Canada ee “us —/ oO y >. Charleston, Illinots 
Maurice Greulach, Winamac (joy) Frances G. Foster, Lewis 
High School, Winamac, . High School, Lewis, lows 
Indiana Mrs. R. E. Jonakin, Deering 
Grace Guthrie, Eastern Till Dorothy McCabe, Angola Lorraine Paulick, Lyons High High School, Deering 
nols State Teachers College, High School, Angola, N. Y School, Lyons, Nebraska Missouri 
Charleston, Illinois Mrs. W. E. McClure, Marsh Irene Pope, Dumont High Edna G. Keene, Monroe High 
Sophia Gyzenski, Teachers Business College, Atlanta, School, Dumont, New School, Rochester, New 
College of Connecticut, New Georgia Jersey York 
Britain, Connecticut Lina M. Moulton, Danville Mildred G. Richard, Eliot Madge Kirkham, Eastern 
Leland Lay, Clarinda High High School, Danville, Ili Junior High School, Wash- Illinois State Teachers Col 
School, Clarinda, lows nols ington, D. C lege, Charleston, Illinols 
Florence Ludwick, Bayless Norvell, 128 East Louise Roderick, Teachers Ellen Kruger, Mitchell Bust- 
Business College, Dubuque, Main Street, Decatur, Ili- College of Connecticut, New ness College, Mitchell, 
lowa net Britain, Connecticut South Dakota 
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Mary McConnell, Girls’ High 
School, Anderson, South 
Carolina 

Lots McGriff, Marsh Business 
College, Atlanta, Georgia 

Elizabeth MecNaull, Girls’ 
High School, Anderson, 
South Carolina 

Lillian Michael, Bastern Tili- 
nois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois 

Geneva June Murphy, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illinois 


Grace L. Sherman, Santa Crus 
High School, Santa Crus, 
California 

Sister Bernice, Saint Charles 
High School, Waltham, 
Massachusetts 

Sister Isabelle Marie, Mary- 
mount College, Salina, 
Kansas 

Sister Marie Catherine, Saint 
Mary High School, Akron, 
Ohio 

Sister Marie Justine, Holy 
Redeemer School, Detroit, 


Tue Gaece Watrer, May, 


Sister Mary Jutta, Central 
Catholic High School, Al- 
lentown, Pennsylvania 

Ruth Koutz, Colony High 
School, Colony, Kansas 

Sister Mary Leona, Saint 
Patrick's School, Frederik- 
sted, St. Croiz, Virgin 
Islands 

Sister Mary of Loretto, House 
of the Good Shepherd, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 

Sister M. Miriam, Angel 
Guardian School, Chicago 


Charlotte Smith, Emerson 
High School, Emerson, 
Nebraska 

Fay Snow, Eastern Iilinots 
State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois 

Avis Stahiman, Eastern Iili- 
nois State Teachers College. 
Charleston, Illinois 

Harriette Tullock, Baker High 
School, Baker, Montana 

Ada 8. Verbarg, Northwestern 
Secretarial School, Chicago, 
Tilinots 


Michigan 
Sister Mary Corine, Cathedral 
High School, Helena, Mont. 
Sister M. Gilberta, Holy Re- 


Anne Phillips, Waterville 
High School, Waterville, 


Ohio 
Mary Frances Pugh, High 


School, Wessington, South deemer School, Detroit, 
Dakota Michigan 

Audrey E. Riley, Lockwood Sister Mary Helen Regine, 
High School, Apponsug, Mundelein Cathedral High 
Rhode Island School, Chicago, Tilinots 


Sister Mary 8t. Monica, Dorothy Jane Walker, Youngs- 


Mundelein Cathedral High ville High School, Youngs- 
School, Chicago, Illinois ville, Pennsylvania 

Sister William James, Saint Janice L. Weaver, Eastern 
Joseph High School, North Illinois State Teachers 


Adams, Massachusetts College, Charleston, Illinols 
Betty Slack, Teachers College Doretta Williams, Naper 

of Connecticut, New Britain, High School, Naper, 
Connecticut Nebraska 


Teachers Qualifying for Gold Medal, 1930-1940 


(Continued from page 446) 


Haskell (1930), E. E. Hatfield (1938), Emma Bell 
Hauch (1936), C. Jane Hawkins (1940), Virginia S. 
Haynes (1936), Ruby Hemphill (1936), Princess 
Heins (1938), Helen Henry (1931), Mignon Herod 


(1937), Vera W. Herring (1932), Gretna Higgins 
(1936), Madeline E. Hitz (1936), Margaret Webb 
Hoffman (1931), Martha M. Hood (1934), Imo 
Horning (1931), Alice Hosford (1932), Mary Owen 
Houser (1938), Mrs. Beryl M. Huebner (1936), 
Marion Hunsicker (1936), Maye C. Hylton (1933). 

Betty E. Jackson (1940), Mary G. Schulkind 
Jackson (1936), Eva Jochumsen (1936), Esther E. 
Johnson (1935), Ethel G. Jordan (1930), Lee W. 


Julander (1936). 


Frances Kane (1938), Lillian M. Kieke (1936), 
Grace Kille (1936), Grace King (1937), Mrs. Nellie 
Kirksey (1932), Lydia G. Klumpp (1938), Edythe 
D. Knauf (1940), Joseph G. Kuchars (1937). 


Helen Lalin (1932), Mrs. Lorena B. Lauderbaugh 
(1930), Bert Leach (1931), P. F. Leatart (1930), 
Ceil Le Clair (1937), Sarah Levine (1931), Mary 
Long (1931), Clare M. Louis (1940), Rose Luse- 
brink (1938). 


V. Macaulay (1932), Catherine K. MacDonald 
(1936), Marie Mahaffy (1930), Genevieve M. Man- 
ley (1937), Thelma Markle (1933), Karl Marshall 
(1934), R. R. Masterson (1938), Mary L. Mathers 
(1931), Ethel McCormack (1934), R. J. McCutcheon 
(1932), Ruth McLellan (1934), Louise Mercantini 
(1935), Robert W. Messer (1933), Mrs. J. J. Moore 
(1935), S. R. Morrell (1935), Mabel C. Morton 
(1931), Frances L. Moser (1936). 


John M. Napier (1930), Tillie Neft (1938), Anne 
Nelson (1936), Grace E. Norman (1930), Selden 
H. Norris (1936), Mrs. Frances Doub North (1930). 


Glen H. Obourn (1935), Mrs. Waneta De Forest 
Onmen (1938), Grace Oldham (1938), Dean Oliver 
(1937), Fredda J. Opsahl (1934). 


Mary Palmer (1938), Robert Parrish (1936), Perle 
Marie Parvis (1933), Ruth E. Paul (1938), Edna 
May Paull (1940), Jeannette Peiffer (1938), R. S. 
Pepper (1938), J. M. Perry, Jr. (1937), Edith Peter- 
son (1933), George E. Pople (1930), Virginia Pow- 
ell (1938), Irene Joy Powers (1940). 


Melba E. Ramsdell (1935), Florence Rapp (1938), 
Eleanor M. Reavy (1940), Lilian F. Rivers (1936), 
Cecilia Agnes Rogers (1940), Lena H. Rohrer (1940). 


Helen Linea Rosedah! (1938), Bee Rosenberg (1938), 
W. Rude (1931). 


Helen B. Salisbury (1933), Mrs. E. M. Sathre 
(1936), Dorothy M. Schlichter (1938), Freda Schmale 
(1932), Charlotte M. Scholl (1935), Caroline M 
Schreitz (1938), Edith A. Schrub (1932), Gladys C. 
A. Huber Seale (1936), Jessie V. Seaver (1932). 
Agatha McLarry Shaw (1937), Thetis Shepherd 
(1940), Evelyn Shooshan (1932), H. D. Shotwell 
(1937), Mary A. Sigworth (1932), Ruth E. Sinclair 
(1938), Eleanor Skimin (1931), Alice Dorothy Smi- 
lanich (1940), Earl A. Smith (1940), Harry A 
Smith (1937), Ida Solomon (1938), Doris A. Soule 
(1934), Zeffie Stephenson (1940), Mrs. Carl Strony 
(1936), T. N. Subramaniam (1935), Arlie Suther 
land (1937). 

Sister Mary Adalard (1940), Sister St. Gabriel-de 
l’Addolorata (1932), Sister Mary of St. Andrew 
(1940), Sister Antoine-de-l’Assomption (1938), Sister 
Mary Carmella (1940), Sister Clare (1935), Sister 
M. Clemens (1940), Sister Helene du Crucifix (1935), 
Sister St. Mary Denis (1932), Sister Mary Elfrida 
(1940), Sister St. Eunice (1938), Sister Mary Ger 
vase (1940), Sister Mary Harold (1940), Sister 
Mary Herman (1938), Sister Mary Ignatius (1938), 
Sister Mary Joanette (1936), Sister M. Johanna 
(1940), Sister M. Julia (1940), Sister M. Laurentine 
(1938), Sister Maric de Lourdes (1938), Sister 
Teresa Margaret (1938), Sister Genevieve Marie 
(1934), Sister Mary Maxelinda (1936), Sister Mary 
Mediatrix (1937), Sister Gerard-du-Redempteur 
(1937), Sister Marie-Perpetue (1940), Sister Mary of 
the Resurrection (1936), Sister Agnes du Sauveur 
(1930), Sister Charles Therese (1936), Sister Wini 
fred (1937). 

Mrs. Edith R. Tatroe (1930), Audra Tenney 
(1940), Eleanor Thomas (1940), Leonard L. Thomp- 
son (1935), A. H. Tonge (1933), Ebba Torell (1940) 

Cora Ullom (1940). 

Esther H. Vanderlas (1940), Edra Van Every 
(1938), Margaret Vaughan (1936). 

Jua Wagoner (1938), Minnie A. Wendtland (1932), 
Sara Vianna Wertz (1935), Alice White (1931), 
Frank R. White (1932), Mrs. Bernice A. Whitten 
(1930), Ruth C. Williams (1940), Mrs. K. Chase 
Winslow (1935), Anne B. Wright (1935), Marie L 
Wuesthoff (1932). 

S. R. Yekkar (1935) 

Lavina Zook (1938) 
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May Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking 


and insure accuracy in making out certificates. 
June 25, 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


As Part I, type the following letter in your best 
style. For Part II arrange the material given, as « 
four-page circular, folding your paper and typing on 
both sides instead of using two sheets. Paragraph and 
display the copy as artistically as you can. Here is a 
chance to use fancy lettering, if you know how to do it 
on the typewriter, for the title, on page 1 


Part I 


Dear Friend of Britain: The British War 
Relief Society has entrusted us with the dis- 
tribution of their new 16 mm. talking picture 
“THUMBS UP,” which is fully described 
in the enclosed circular. We are renting this 
picture to branches of the Society at $5.00 
per day or $12.50 per week. In most cases 
we can supply projection facilities for about 
$15.00 a show, including machine, screen, and 
However, you can usually secure 
a local camera store, or a 
Hoping I can 


operator. 
this service from 
school which has equipment. 
be of service to you in this great work, I re 
main, Sincerely yours, (space for signature) 
BERTRAM WILLOUGHBY, President 
IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
(identification initials) Largest library of 16 
mm. talking films in the world. Latest cata 
logue mailed on request. 


Part Il 


THUMBS UP!” Britons Defend Their 
A film thrill for all America 
Fury 


Island Home! 
Commentary by Lowell 
and destruction, valor and grim endurance! 
men, women, and 


Thomas. e« 


e A “must” picture tor 

children. Produced by Herbert T. Ed 
wards under the auspices of The British 
War Relief Society, In Reg. U.S. State 


Dept. No. 208. 

Powerful . \ Modern Epic. 
Fires of conquest sweep across the Conti 
nent of Europe, and blitzkrieg batters the 
British Isles. America watches. . . . Amer 
ca helps! And “Thumbs Up” becomes the 
valiant watchword of the British people 
“Thumbs Up,” the swift and dramatic film 
produced under the auspices of The British 
War Relief Society, has now been released 
for non-theatrical presentation. A gripping 
document, 35 minutes of running time, is ob- 
tainable in 16 mm. sound prints for clubs, 
schools, churches, and war relief groups 
omplete with sound projection equipment 
and trained operator. Watch the struggle 
of nations across Europe—on land, in the 


Stirring! 


May copy is good as membership tests antil 


1947) 


air, and at sea. See the terror of Poland 
the collapse of the low countries and France 
of Dunkerque. Follow the 


the colossal epic 


vast conflict to the British Isles, where a 
great free people make a stubborn stand 
Then trace America’s great humane role 


from humble homes, an endless chain of aid 
streams with the convoys across the Atlantic 
to Britain's beleaguered millions. The vi 
Lowell Thomas, ace of the 
nterprets this great 
Here is today’s big 


brant voice of 
airways and newsreels 
est of modern stories 
story, a story which every American should 
see—our story and Britain's! 

America Holds a Torch! The torch of 
hope has been kept aflame for beleaguered 
Britons by the millions of Americans who 
have poured forth their help since the fall 


of France. Thumbs Up” is the story 
Order “Thumbs Up” now for your next 
hlm program. Communicate with (select 
the distributor nearest you from the list 


given in the item “Thumbs Up” on page 

442 and fy pe the name and addre ss here a 
Junior O. A. T. Test 

THEIR NAMES BECAME LAN 

GUAGE. In ancient Athens the philosopher 

Plato taught for nearly fifty years on an es 

tate that had once belonged to a wealthy 


Hellenic citizen and which still bore the for 
mer owner's name After Plato's death his 


followers ntinued to make this estate their 


meeting place and school for almost nine 
hundred years Both the original owner 
and the estate were named Academus 
Though histor cally unimportant the 
wealthy Greek's name has been preserved 


tor over tourteen centuries through Greek 
ind Latin and English in the word academy 

It is indeed ironic that the name of one 
f the greatest thinkers of the Middle Ages 
should he used to des r be I fool ind i 
bloc khe id Th s Be ause they 
blindly opposed the great Renaissance move 
ment, the followers of that great medieval 
scholar and philosopher, Duns Scotus, were 
ittacked on all Duns Sco 
tus’s disciples were known as dunsmen or 


dunsers. and it was not long before a slight 
} 


is the story 


sides as stupid 


hange in spelling was made and dunce be 
van to be applied to any person with a back 
ward mind Norman Lewis, in “This 


Weck Magatine 
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May Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this ten-minute test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten words for 
each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order te 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


Strokes 

This has been the most glorious day I ever spent. All 55 
the happiness of our twelve days at sea, all my impres- 109 
sions and sensations, have been dwarfed by the wonder of 166 
the things I have seen today. This noon the mate beck- 220 
oned us to look ahead. Allen and I saw a queer gray cloud 279 
resting on the horizon. About four o’clock the mountain 336 
was distinct, rising miles into the clouds. We got closer 395 
and closer — oh, what a glorious sight — the mountain 447 
crowned with clouds, dotted with innumerable white 498 
specks, the surf roaring on the huge cliffs, and sheer rocky 558 
sides topped with trees, a white sail here and there, and 616 
the air of untamed wildness and grandeur in everything. 673 
We were feasting so on this view no one noticed the tow- 728 
ering pinnacle beyond, another island rising even higher. 787 
We rounded a promontory and all at once the most 836 
beautiful sight on earth was before us. It was the harbor 895 
of Horta. Myriads of lights, fireflies they seemed, flying 955 
about the big clusters of glistening white buildings, piled 1015 
in terraces On top of one another, any way, every way, 1069 
right up the mountain side. Above, the most star-filled sky 1130 
I ever saw; and the moon flicked the waves before us and 1187 
made the bay and beach sparkle and glisten. I can hardly 1245 
wait to see it in the morning. 1277 
When I got my fill of the harbor I came down to write 1331 
you so that I may have a letter ready to mail when I go 1387 
ashore tomorrow. I feel that my sea trip is near the end. 1447 
We have had a strong, steady wind that caused great 1499 
swells, but they were slow and regular and the heavy 1552 
rolling at night made the ship a cradle that rocked us to 1610 


sleep. Every night after supper we came out on deck and 1667 
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Strokes 

plopped down on a great coil of rope to watch the sun go 1724 
down into the sea. We discussed, or rather argued—we 1779 
argue everything. Allen is about as well informed as I. 1837 
About eight we got our buckets of water, washed our- 1888 
selves, and then our clothes, crawled in bed to read a 1943 
chapter or two in a book, and then to sleep until seven- 1999 
thirty next morning. We have plowed along at a snail’s 2055 
pace, with disabled engines, at six knots an hour all the 2113 
way. Tomorrow I’m going to drink fresh milk ashore till 2170 
I cannot waddle, and bring my suitcase back full of fresh 2228 
fruit, which I crave more than anything. Even so, I am 2284 
safe and well as a young ox. 2314 
While I have traveled about my homeland, this is my 2366 
first experience with the ocean and ships and foreign 2420 
shores, and I am filled with boundless enthusiasm. Many 2477 
of my letters may be endlessly long, for I feel I am the 2534 
discoverer of the things I see, and I want to report every- 2592 
thing about these unknown lands. 2626 
I saw the mail come aboard tonight, and my hands 2675 
trembled with excitement and suspense as I grabbed for 2730 
my share of it. If I had not become so hard-boiled on this 2790 
boat, I am sure I would have wept hard and long after 2844 
reading my letters. 2865 
We didn’t wait for supper in order to get ashore. Our 2920 
ferry was a funny little boat with one oar, set astern, and 2980 
worked as a fish uses his tail. We didn’t know which way 3038 
to go first, each way seemed so inviting. We followed the 3097 
nearest street and found it well paved with little cobble- 3154 
stones and beautiful mosaic sidewalks.—From ‘“‘ Richard 3192 


Halliburton; His Story of His Life’s Adventure.”’ 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.| 





Words for special practice: dwarfed, grandeur, promontory, myriads, discussed, 
suitcase, discoverer, cobblestones, mosaic 
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Secretary in the Advertising 
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Field 


a) 


By HELEN RAYMOND 


© doubt many GrRecc Writer readers 
have considered advertising as a field 
in which they might find interesting and 
prohtable positions. With a little persever 
ance it is not hard to get in, and, once you 
are in, to learn the business from the bottom 


lt you have the ability to write, you will 


nd the road to the top longer and more 

re! rative when you reach your destina 

it there are a number of good posi 

ms as secretary to account ext ves whicl 
are worth trying for 

SOME years ago, at 9:15 one morning, I 

reported for work at one of the largest ad 


vertising agencies in New York City. I was 
to work as assistant to the secretary of one 
of the vice-presidents and for one f the 
copy writers. Since I knew nothing what 


ever about the workings of an agency, |! 
spent most of my time the first few month 


taking di m from the vice-president and 
his secretary, running errands around the 
fice for them, typing copy, pasting final 
proofs of ads in portfolios, asking questio 
nd tn re 1 out wl did what ind 
why 
\ x nths later, th e-presider 
and his secretary left the company and 
most of their duties were turned over to the 
opy writer and myself Also, another girl 
had left and I fell heir to the three men she 
had been working for as well: one an a 


count executive, the other tw 


It kept me on the jump! 


copy writers 


Al this tin me of the accounts we were 
working on was that of a well-known rail- 
road. They were running a series of ads, 


called a trips to the World's 
newspapers 10 
cities Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Harrisburg, etc. The 
adver 


campaign, on 
Chicago, in 
by the railroad 


Fair in various 


serve d 


first step in the preparation of these 


layout and copy 


ide a ) 
used (in this particular 
black and 


would sex 


have a 


tuisementS was 
layout showed a rough 


The 
an I 


the art work m pe 


I ad 


campaign they were white draw 
ings bul at the 
and how the art work and copy would look 
each other in the finished ad 
The copy on the layout is indi 
cated merely by The 
itself is typed on special paper and attached 
to the layout, the 
advertiser, for his approval before being put 
into production. 


ldings one Fair) 


in relation to 
vertuusement 


straight lines copy 


and sent to client, or 


WHEN th copy and layout have been ap 


proved, the finished drawing is made by the 


art ce partment and sent t the trafhe de 
partment with the copy, and a first proof is 
made of the advertisement This is sent t 
the client r appr al, and keh, plates 
are made and sent to the papers which are 
to run the ad. If there ar rrections t 
e made, a second pro is usually sul 
mitted for approval. In the meantime, sched 
ules have been made out showi1 g the dates 
and papers in which the various ads will 
run, and these have to be watched closely 


to be sure all the okehs are obtained in time 


to have the plate made and sent out for the 
first insertior 

In making it the schedules, certain things 
have ft borne in mind: if the same ad is 
appear im three morning papers during 
ne week, it is better to run them on diffe: 
ent da\ ; than all on the Same day : the Saline 
goes tor evening papers. Also there are ce 
tain days in the week when the circulatior 

i paper may be larger than on other days 

Obviously, it is bette: run the ad on the 
day the most people are likely to see it 

In addition to schedules, an estimate has 
been made up listing the papers and the cost 
f each insertior This must be signed by 
the chent before any ads are run 
IN running the World’s Fair campaign, we 


encountered many small details which, if not 


watched closely, would have caused many 
headaches for us who were working on the 
account. For one thing, there were severa 
lifferent kinds trips one could take: a 
14-day excursion, in coaches; a 30-day trip; 


ould geta ticket good 
that year For 


for each 


a 45-day 


until October 31 f 


trip; r om 
each 
was different; and 


of these the rate 


ran, the rates were 


had to 


went to all the 


city in which the ads 


different. Therefore we prepare a 


which depart 
ments involved, 
and the prices of the different trips for each 


ity. When the 


mem 


| 
ong 


showing the various cities 


advertisements were in proot 


form, they were carefully checked by the 
agency and the client to be sure no mistakes 
were made, and rechecked when final proofs 
were received 


Working on this account alone kept 
me plenty busy, but, in addition, I had four 
telephones to answer and the work of the 
other three men to take care of. I’m afraid 
| didn’t always succeed in keeping them 


happy when they all wanted to dictate to me 


one 
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at once or all had a piece of copy that had 
to be typed immediately. 
gled on as fast as I could and they 
with me 
when two buzzers rang for me at once which 
one I should answer first! 


However, I strug 
bore 
It was always a problem, though, 


would come 


EVERY once im a 


a hectic day when I| just couldn't seem to 


while there 


accomplish anything As soon as I would 
start typing a letter, two or three telephones 
would ring, someone would throw another 
picce ot copy n my lesk to be typed, my 
boss would be going to see a client and 
would have to have some proofs and sched 
ules ready to take with him. I would call 
the traffic department and tell them they 
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must hurry with them. One of the men 
would give me some letters that I wouldn't 
have time to type until that night or even 
the next day. And a photograph they 
wanted to use couldn’t be found and I'd 


to drop everything and hunt for that 
One of the men would need expense money 
and I'd run to the other end of the building 


have 


to get it. And then, after the train had been 
caught, I’d sit back and heave a sigh of 
relief, only to have the telephones start 


ringing again. 

would never end, and 

when it came time for me to take a vacation 
I went to the World’s Fair—and enjoyed it 

as our ads had said I would. Won- 


the 


So it seemed as if it 


as much 


derful are powers of advertising! 


The Five-in-One System 


ARTHUR G. SKEELES 


ND behold, a damsel weeping copiously. 
And I said unto her, Why weepest thou? 
What is the cause of thy grief? 

And she said unto me, Words, words, words ! 

And I said unto her, Thou sayest words, 
but they do not mean anything. Wherefore 
should words make thee to weep? 

And she said, Because I have to learn them, 
and the meaning and the spelling thereof, and 
the shorthand outlines therefor. And my 
teacher says that a good stenographer must 
know five thousand words. Oh, woe is me! 
For as fast as I learn the outlines for words, 
I forget the same. Alas, alas, why did I ever 
elect shorthand? And the damsel wept sore. 


AND I said unto her, Thy teacher is an 
optimist; for indeed the good stenographer 
must know of ten thousand words the mean- 
ings and and pronunciations and 
shorthand outlines. But cheer up; that mean- 
eth only two thousand learnings. 

And she was astonished, and said unto me, 
How come? Thou saidst but just now that 
I must learn ten thousand words; and then 
thou sayest that there need be only two thou- 
sand learnings. How can I learn ten thou- 
sand words in two thousand learnings? 

And I said, By using the five-in-one system. 

And she said, What is that? Pray tell it 
me, for indeed I am not equal to ten thousand 
learnings. 


spellings 


AND I said, When thou learnest a word, 


learn five words. For example, when thou 
learnest the word “one,” learn also “won,” 
“wonder,” “wonderful,” and “wondrous,” as 


well as “wondering” and “wondered.” So 
shalt thou learn five or more words at one 
learning. 


And when thou learnest the word “learn,” 
learn also “learner,” “unlearned,” “well- 
learned,” “learning,” and “learned.” And when 
thou learnest “control,” learn also “controller,” 
“uncontrolled,” “uncontrollable,” and “self- 
control.” 


AND the face of the damsel lighted up, and 
she said, Why, I believe I could do that. 

Of course thou canst, I replied. And that 
is not all. When thou learnest the outline for 
“won,” learn also the outline for “lost.” When 
thou learnest the outline for “learn,” learn also 
the outlines for “know,” “knowledge,” “ignor- 
ance,” “forget,” “forgot,” “forgotten,” and 
“study.” When thou learnest the outline for 
“control,” learn also the outlines for “con- 
tract,” “contradict,” “contrite,” “contrive,” and 
“contravene.” 


AND the damsel’s face, that erstwhile wept, 
was bright with smiles; and she said, Why, 
thou makest the study of shorthand to seem 
not like work, but like a game! 

And I said, It is a game—a delightful and 
profitable game, if thou art game to make a 
game of it; and moreover, it is a game at 
which thou art always the winner. 
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LITTLE LESSON IN ADVERTISING 


Dealing with the advantages of repetition, the gentle art of 
setting up a straw man, and the “college course” in reporting 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


HAVE often sat in the su 
studied 


clare that 
| 


train and 
which d« 

duper brand 
goods miracles that “ordi- 
nary” brands will not, and I have thought, 
“Does anybody in this country of compulsory 
believe that type of state 
radio, I have 


1 tolerance for 


way 


the advertising signs 
a particular super 


will perform 


really 
And, listening to my 
exercised a reasonable mental 
the which advertised the 
product of the sponsor of the program; sinc« 


he is paying for the program th 


education 


ment?” 
“commercials” 


at gives me 
le > I > tainly entit! l ; tte 
pleasure, Ne is certainiy entitied to my atten 
tion when he speaks of his product; but, here 


again, when the announcer has indulged in 


overstated, rhapsodic claims for the prod 
uct he advertises, I have wondered if such 
advertising succeeds in convincing anybody 

among the listening audience. Is it a 


at all 
j ften stated, that th 


telligence of the radio audience is that of a 


as so o average in 


twelve-year-old child? And is it true that 
a mere flamboyant statement, if said often 
enough and attractively enough, possesses 
some convincing power that overrides our 
more critical faculties? 

I KNOW that the central principle of adver 


tising is repetition. The millions of dollars 
spent each year by manufacturers of popular 
brands of products, manufacturers who by 
their advertising seek to do little more than 
keep their name in the public eye—on bill 
Loards, in magazines, in the newspapers, and 
on the radio—these millions spent, with ap 
parent success, testify to the soundness of the 
principle of repetition. These very large con 
cerns for the most part make no extravagant 
claims. They make their appeal and achieve 
their object by pithy slogans and phrases that 
linger in the memory inseparably linked with 


the product itself 


f advertising that 
wn product is 


THERE is another typ 
blatantly declares that one’s 
the superlative achievement of modern sci- 
ence, whose merits are in glowing detail ex- 
tolled in contrast to the anonymous but mere 
“ordinary” brands of the same kind of prod- 
uct—both products, the superlative and the 
“ordinary,” being known to every 
twelve-year-old child to be manufactured 1:1 
identically the same manner and composed of 


almost 


substantially the same ngredient This sort 
advertising has seemed to me s elf-cor 
futing that I have t ndered 
whether there was something wt with me 
or with the advertising principl chind it 
My reaction t such advertis l have al 
vs thought t e the normal reaction: a 
ght ant hat s] | be assumed 
that I w r any such self-serving 
xtravagant ull and a beli hat it was 
poor adve f la waste ‘ In ey 
d effort that I, th nsumer, Ww 1 have 
pay for ntually 
11 . ‘ ; 
so m ch | ar wa ire the fed 
eral Pure | 1 iws and ! ka Practice 
laws, but I hav es 1 the value of what 
I, apparently in my ignorance, ha thought 
ineffect rand idvertising. I have 
gain, a irently wr gy] helheved that 
n this la general education there were 
ery tew people so gullible and so unet 
ghtened a t readily t tl wh the 
illacy, t h letriment the advertiser 
nd his fina returt 
Undoubted dea 1 our phil phy 
ire the pr s eny t ind, if so, 
I can readily find the seed what | have 
regarded as ¢ 1 and bad advertising in the 
fact that I have spent most of my life among 
reporters. As a class, shorthand reporters, | 


have found. ar S 


and usually well-informed people, with more 
than a tinge of skepticism a th con 
tact and t judgeme Often, whe we 
lisp iy i 1 im it I t i ep i i 

Id, unsuy ted statement tact, we are 
met with the charge Oh I et 
i I 1 th t | b tl \ 1 { 

e anything 


But we are not infallible ertainly | am 


1 ] ) i1¢a Sp ! ast i se tha pre 
sents tor me an t practical I id 
vertising: Here am I, for many years a scril 


bler of articles dealing with all aspects o 
reporting education, from the learning ol 
g of the highly 


the principles to the securi 
educa 


specialized and very mprehensive 
tion that a complete reporter 
And here is the Gregg Publishing C 
publishers of educational texts, selling text- 


must possess 


ympany, 
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books to the business school, the high school, 
and the university. 

Now, one day there emanates, from a 
source which for the purposes of the lesson 
here illustrated need not be named, a sug- 
gestion that Swem is “anti-educational” (1 
think that is the precise term used) and that, 
in effect, Doctor Gregg has no desire to sell 
his books to the colleges and universities be- 
cause such sales will in some way curtail 
the volume of his sales to the high schools 
and business colleges. A quaint premise is 
set up, that because said Swem has uttered 
critical words about something euphoniously 
labelled “college course for reporters,” he is 
opposed to higher education for the short 
hand reporter; and, furthermore, because 
said Swem writes articles for the Grecc 
WRITER, a magazine published hy the Gregg 
Publishing Company, of which Doctor Gregg 
is president, that, as an inevitable corollary, 
Doctor Gregg is also “anti-educational,” and 
that the interests of the Gregg Publishing 
Company are contrary to the interests of the 
reporting profession! It is perhaps not rele- 
vant to my lesson in advertising to observe 
that this involved premise is set up by the 
proprietor of a shorthand school which 
teaches a system of shorthand other than 
that invented by Doctor Gregg and written 
by Mr. Swem. I simply mention that in pass- 
ing—obiter dictum, as it were 
WHEN | first heard that quaint premise ad- 
vanced, I thought of the subway ads. It was 
harmless and wholly understandable adver 
tising, | thought. It was the claim of one 
who had something to sell, extolling the 
merits of his own product by decrying the 
a competitor. It is called “set 
ting up a straw man and knocking him 
down.” I regarded it as poor advertising, 
certainly when addressed to shorthand report- 
ers, advertising which, if not self-confuting, 
was certainly confuted by the record—until 
the other day a fellow-reporter asked, “Tell 
me, are you anti-educational? Is Doctor 
Gregg anti-educational? And if you are not, 
why don’t you say so? Don’t you know the 
advertising ?” 


product of 


first principles of 
THUS my lesson in advertising began; and 
1 went back to the record—the record which 
it is said never forgets—just to see what had 
been said, and which, in my ignorance, | 
had not thought required repeating. I turned 
to the bound volumes of the shorthand re- 
ports and magazines, and the very first thing 
I found was a leading article in the Grece 
Waiter, entitled “The Movement for a Uni- 
versity Chair of Shorthand Reporting.” It 
was written by John Robert Gregg (dated 
July, 1922) at the time a proposed college 


Tue Grecc Warrer, May, 


chair in reporting was being considered by 
the National Shorthand Reporters Associa 
tion. It reads in part 


I am heartily in accord with the idea of a report- 
ing chair in a university. Such a plan would have 
obvious advantages. In the first place, it would at 
tract young men and women who had made up their 
minds definitely to enter this field. The course of 
training could be adapted especially to the purpose 
in view. Shorthand reporting is not a mere mat 
ter of speed and accuracy in shorthand writing, but 
these qualities are fundamental Without them all 
the rest of the reporting course would fail of its 
purpose. In court reporting, the ability to take the 
exact words of witness, counsel, and court, and tran 
scribe verbatim, ranks higher than any other thing 

The technique of reporting is a matter that could 
be taken up in such a course with decidedly bene 
ficial results. Many of the matters that are now 
learned by experience would be presented in a logi 
cal and definitely organized program, which would 
insure that the student at the end of such a course 
could step into the courtroom and make a finished 
report of the proceedings Vocabulary, superlative 
shorthand speed, a greater literary culture, legal ter 
minology, scientific terminology—and all the factors 
that enter into efficient, all-round reporting accom 
plishment—could be taught in a college course with 
decided benefit to the coming generation of short 
hand reporters. This would put the reporting course 
on a plane with other professional 
training courses 


most of the 


I HAVE delved through the records of the 
magazines and other published material, and 
I do not find a single expression contrary to 
the above endorsement of a college chair of 
reporting uttered by Doctor Gregg or by 
anybody on his behalf 

Then I turned to the this fel 
low Swem—and a very wordy person I found 
him to be. I went back twenty years and 
I discovered that in an address made before 
the National Shorthand Reporters Associa 
tion in 1921 he said the following 

It is not appreciated in the schools where short 
hand is taught, and it is not appreciated in genera 
by aspiring writers, that the fundamental differenc« 
between the stenographer and the reporter is not 
difference of penmanship—of the hand—but one of 
the head entirely. . . . The achieving of high speed 
in shorthand, then, in the writer's humble opinion, 
is searcely less than achieving information reduced to 
He must be a student of medi 
of history as well as law; 
he must have a smattering of the sciences and a 
speaking acquaintance with every topic that finds 
its way into print. And in order to report rapidly 
he must be as familiar with the terms of his sub 
ject as the speaker he is reporting, but he must, in 


have made an even finer study of those 
phrasing 


writings of 


shorthand terms. 
cine as well as theology; 


addition, 


terms, with a view to the possibility of 
and contraction. He must be a mental jack-of-all 
trades. . If it is true that there are but a dozen 


people who understand Mr. Einstein’s theory of rela 
tivity, I'll wager that half of them are shorthand 
reporters. And if Mr. Edison really wanted to know 
what he asked, he had only to address his questions 
to a general shorthand reporter 


THEN coming down to 1936, this same 
Swem was saving in the Grecc WRITER: 


I doubt that it is possible to lay down a curricu 
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From a Reporter's Notebook 


“Subjective Symptoms” 
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lum for the education of a prospective reporter and 
to say that that particular curriculum is the best or 
nearly the best All knowledge is valuable to the 


shorthand reporter; everything is grist that comes to 
his mill. If he were to spend four years qualifying 
as a medical man, he wouldn't find himself overbur- 


dened with unnecessary medical knowledge in re 
porting the many medical men that he will meet 
on the witness stand A full course in an institute 


of technology would not be amiss to prepare him to 
technical 
There 
is scarcely any type of learning today that would not 
at some time be of vital service to him could he 
but avail himself of it But one lifetime is too 
short to knowledge in that 
fashion ; and, turthermore, 


report some of the engineering and highly 
patent cases that will come his way at times 


acquire his scholarly 
involves 
anything; 


jack-of-alltrades, mas 


specialization 
exclusion. He cannot afford to exclude 
he must be a sort of mental 
ter of none except reporting 

It is possible, however, to state certain broad prin 
ciples of education, to prescribe certain fundamental 
elements of a reporter's training He must, for in 
stance, be a practical master of English; he might 
with profit know something of English literature or 
at least the more quotable portions of it; he 
have a smattering of or a recognizable acquaintance 
with Latin and perhaps with Greek, simply for their 
root value in the formation of many English words, 
especially the trace back to Greek 
and Latin roots, and he might to his great advan 
familiar with the world 


should 


thousands that 


tage be broad outline of 


history 


Indeed, all through his writings on the 
education of a reporter, I find that this chap 
Swem, even when he 
on his 


is continually harping 
importance of an 
adequate technical failed, 
lest some immature mind might get the no- 
tion that shorthand was 
alone, to point out what an all-round, educa- 
ted person the complete reporter must be 
So much so that I have feared it might be 
thought he was only paying a left-handed 
compliment to himself in thus defining the 
all-embracing education that a capable re- 
porter must 


favorite topic, the 


equipment, never 


reporting speed 


~wssess 
I 


AND Il find, too, expressly stated in his 
writings, that he does not care where this edu- 
cation is secured, whether in the cloistered 
halls of a university or by the trial and error 
of self-instruction. I find, particularly, that 
he has not been misled by that nebulous 
undefined term “college course for reporters” 
as at present debated by the reporting pro- 
fession 
Which, 


subject—my 


back to my 
I find, to 
constant repetition 
“educational,” 


after all, brings me 
lesson in advertising 
that by the 


“college course,” 


my surprise, 
of the terms 
and “anti-educational” an occasional reporter 
has been confused into believing that there 
is an essential relationship among the three 
that one who blindly accepts the term 
at its face value, without de- 


terms; 


“college coul se” 
termining what it means, is “educational” and 
all those who do not are per se “anti-educa- 
tional !” 
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I T is like “halitosis’ large 
sounding words, set up as sort of straw men 
to attract the unthinking, and then to be 
knocked over by the advertiser who has 
something to sell. It is the last kind of ad 
vertising that I should expect would appeal 
to a class as sophisticated and as intelligent 
as the reporting fraternity—but I am learn 
My lesson in advertising is 

Maybe what the 
reporter needs is not a first-rate cultural edu- 
intellect, and shorthand 
speed; needs is a personally 
conducted And maybe | 
should pay more attention to the subway ads 
and the radio, so I will 
know what to do if I 


and “gingivitis 


ing every day 

proceeding apace complete 
alert 
maybe all he 


cation, an 


“college course 


“e , ’ 
commercials” on the 


have halitosis! 


Letters on page 440, Corrected 


My dear Mr Rennett 


The boiler drafts and dampers in your 
are adjusted to burn a certain grade and 
It is, therefore, important that you order 
otherwise, it 


furnace 
quality 
of coal. 
the same quality 
will be necessary to change drafts and dampers. 

from a single 
known 


of coal each time; 


Our coal is guaranteed to come 
source of supply. Its quality is definitely 
Every ton is guaranteed to be of the same quality 
as that of the previous delivery. This means not 
only that you receive first-grade coal but also that 
your boiler will operate at least 20 per cent more 
ettectively if you order our coal 

We shall appreciate an opportunity to be of service 
to you May we trained engineer to 
many using our coal 


send a 
explain the advantages of 


and service Ver; truly yours 


y ru 


P.S. Last year you ordered 1,000 tons for your 
buildings at Nos. 540, 550, and 560 Main Street. 


Dear Tom: 

Congratulations on the splendid selling job in 
connection with the order you obtained in Wilming 
ton, Delaware, on September 3 

You deserve the major portion of the credit for 
this, and I know that the sale has given you con- 
siderable satisfaction. 

Now let’s see what you can do with the other 
interesting prospects you have in the South this fall 

Sincerely yours, 


Dear Professor Andrews: 

Thanks for your letter of yesterday 

The charge for renting one of our typewriters 
is $5 a month for the standard-sized machine. 

You would do well, to consider buying 
one. By buying right now, you could save $60 

We have accumulated a considerable stock of 
rebuilt machines; and, t buying, we 
have reduced the price to $4( 
of July and | 


however, 


encourage 
each for the months 


August only 


This means that you would get a _ late-style 
rebuilt machine, the regular price of which is $100, 
for $4¢ 

We could arrange for convenient payments of 


$10 cash and $5 a month for six months, if you 


prefer to buy a machine 


We should be glad to send a typewriter on 


approval If you do not find it satisfactory, you 
may return it We are confident, however, that, 
after using the machine a few days, you'll say, 


I ever got along without it. 
1 sales 


“I don’t know how 

A convenient reply car 

manager. Mr. Henry Scott, Jr., is enclosed.. 
Yours truly, 


addressed to our 
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WHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Two girls and a boy 


About whom EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE is glad to write 





Lloyd 


Evans 


Henrietta 


ls Miss 


relation 


little girl on the lett 
rietta Evans, and while no 
to Miss Helen W 


Evans, who trained 


1c art of rapid shorthand writing, she 
s proud of the fact that this trainer ol 
experts affectionate] knamed hi the lit 
le Evans.” “This has been no little encour 


ment ¢ Mm 
anc i . 


While the shorthand professi 
and 


she Ss i\ — 
n has won a 


charming efficient member, the Ballet 


lost one, for a career as a ballerina was be- 
ing planned for Henrietta and she started 
dancing at the tender age of five. Having a 
natural liking for ballet, she made great 
progress in that line and would have con 


tinued but that the terrifi al str 
too much for her heart 


l the 


physi ain was 


“Having abandon terpsichorean art,” 


she writes, “another art, namely, shorthand, 
came to take its place After only five 
months’ study I won the 60-word pin, and 
before graduation from the Kankakee High 
School, I received the 140-words-a-minute 


award 

“My 
with my shorthand after 
school possible, to enter Gregg Col- 
lege in the Reporting Course. However, I 
did secretarial work for a while and almost 
wholly neglected high speed practice. Then I 
decided to pick it up again. Taking the ad- 
vice of Miss Edith Carmody and Miss Mar- 
Reynolds, my teachers in high school, 
ed at Gregg College and, after ten 
months’ intensive work, I won the Diamond 
Medal, of which I am very proud!” 

At the National Education Association 
convention in Milwaukee last year, Henri- 
etta first demonstrated in public her ability as 


continue 
high 
| 


teachers encouraged me to 
finishing 


and, if 


garet 
I enroll 





A ay 
wi» i i " 


Lambert Monica Manion 
a shorthand artist hie Was one of the 
writers who showed the teachers attending 
the convention what it looked like to writ 
200 words a 1 She prizes highly a 
photograph th was taken at that time with 
Dr. Gregg and Mr. G ge H ld, type 


writing chan 
“Il would not tri 
work for anything 


From het 


ences, we can see that there is still a fon 


rite hun 
Be q 

announcer, is broadcasting, I stick to the ra 
dio; but the month 
copy of the Readers 


comment reminds me to 


nchley, ar Stern, sports 
without a 
” And this 
remind you to 
be sure to read J. P. McEvoy’s 
Man, Get Your Toe in the 
April issue of that 


isn't 


Dsapet 
i 


1 
ompiet¢ 


] , 
ial 


article, 
‘oung Door,’ 
in the magazin 
HI Miss Monica Manion, of 
Creighton, Nel raska, came into the office 
told us of her work in reporting the 
Kansas City 


thirty 


( ther day 
and 
versus about a hundred 
and companies, having to 
do with the Pendergast fortune. No doubt 
you've read about this political boss of Kan 

details need not be orded here 
However, to be on such a case is most inter- 
and ne traveling from 
end of the country to the other. A few days 
in New York, and Miss Manion expected that 
her next stop would be in California. That's 


case ol 


insurance 


sas SO 


re 


esting esSitates one 
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tu might expect in the 
court reporting. 

The St. Ludgers Academy in Creighton is 
indeed proud of having given Miss Manion 
the beginnings of shorthand, Sister 
Digna and Sister Amadea can be happy in the 
thought that 
shorthand writing up to the 
before she was graduated 

Frankly, the accompanying 
Miss Manion 
is her favorite pastime, and swimming, hik 


what some of y pro 


fession of 


and 


they trained her in accurat 


120-word speed 


photograph 


does not do justice. Dancing 


ing, and bowling are among the sports she 
enjoys most. When it comes to hobbies, at 
present, Miss Manion tells me, there is just 
one securing all possible information on 


reporting ! 


On the questionnaire which was sent to 
Miss Manion, she wrote 
“If it hadn’t been for Miss Evans’ per- 


sistent teachings and instructions I know the 
200 Diamond Medal would still be out of 
sight My training at Gregg College has 
certainly much broader knowl- 
subjects, and this past 
the happiest in my life!” 


Kivenh me a 
edge ol not a few 


year has truly been 


HE boy in the cas« 
and here is his story, in his own words: 
“My career as a shorthand writer began in 
September, 1937, as a Junior in the high 
school at Brookfield, Missouri. At that time 
heard of Diamond Medals and 
such. In fact, I knew very, very little about 
shorthand, but, since I needed another sub- 
ject and since | was taking typing, I decided 
to take ] 


is Lloyd Lambert, 


I had neve! 


shorthand also 

“I was only sixteen and had thought very 
little about my future. However, I feel safe 
in saying that if had told me that 
in three years | would be making my living 
writing shorthand I would not have believed 
them. But that’s just what happened! 

“T liked shorthand pretty well, but I didn’t 
worrying about it. I was 


somcone 


spend much time 
so fond of typing that | spent all my extra 
hours pounding away at the typewriter. | 
went to school every morning at seven 
o'clock and typed till nine, typed during the 
noon hour and after I just 
didn’t seem to have any time for shorthand. 

“The next spring I entered several typing 
contests, but even with all my work and 
practice I just wasn't good enough and didn’t 
win any of them. But I wasn’t discouraged, 
and I vowed that the next year I would win 


schor | as W ell 


those contests 

“But the next year was harder. I still 
typed as much as I could. I now delivered 
a Kansas City paper twice daily. I had to 


get up every morning at five and I didn’t 
get home at night till about seven. 


But still 


THe 


| typed away all my extra hours, and I was 
warded for it. The 


Missouri state typing championship 


won the 
for high 


next spring | 


s hools 


“However, | am afraid that my desire to 


type caused my shorthand to suffer. I was 

making good enough grades in it and | 

thought that was all that was necessary 
“Then I began to wonder what I would 


do after graduation. My shorthand teacher, 
Miss Lyda Halstead, encouraged me to inves- 
shorthand report- 
week after graduation, 
Court Re 
College, 


tigate the possibilities ol 
ing. Asa result, one 
in May, 1939, I enrolled in the 
tl Cregg 


porting department of th 


Chicago 

“Soon after that I 
minutes on a GREGG 
three words a minut 
from typing 


typed perfectly for ten 
WRITER test at ninety- 
Then I changed my 


preferency to shorthand, and 


under the instruction of Miss Helen W 
Evans, during the next year and a half | 
developed my shorthand speed from 100 


words a minute to 200 words a minute, and 
on November 14, 1940, exactly one week be- 
fore I was nineteen years old, I passed the 
Diamond Medal test. What a thrill! 

“Now I am an associate in the shorthand 
firm of C. D. McCorkle & Asso- 
home address is 6555 


and I do like 


reporting 
ciates, in Chicago. My 
Bosworth Avenue, Chicago 


to receive letters 


“I have no particular hobbies. I guess I 
have just been too busy for them. How- 
ever, I like the movies and most sports, es- 


pecially baseball and football 
“My motto is: ‘If somebody else can do it, 


about the 


I can do it too!’ I felt that way 
Diamond Medal! 
“So here’s the story another Diamond 


Medalist who started out with an intense de- 
sire to become an typist, but who 
now has switched and has an intense desire 
to become an expert shorthand writer.” 

And with 200 words a minute to his credit, 
is well on the road! 


expert 


it seems to me that he 


Translation of Gring-Lee-Gong 
(See page 432) 


THE mother said: “The mother or father 
who laughs at a youngster’s ‘foolish’ ideas 
forgets that those ideas are not foolish to the 
child. When Arthur was 10 years old he 
wrote an essay taking issue with other experts 
on why some elephants were 3-toed and others 
5-toed. He brought it to me to read, and I 
had a hard time to keep from laughing. But 
I knew how seriously he took his ideas, so I 
sat down and worked on them with him.” 

At this point Arthur—he of the Nobel Prize 
—broke in and said, “Mother, if you had 
laughed at me that day I think you would have 
killed my interest in research.” 


Greco Warren, May, 
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QO.A.T. Club Prize Awards 
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By HAL BORLAND 


As condensed from New York Times 
Magazine in 


“Youth Today” 


Reprinted in shorthand by special 
permission of author and publishers / 
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The Value of Loyalty 


By W. H. JONES 


in “Texaco Topics” 
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By BARRETT WILLOUGHBY 
Author of “Spawn of the North,” “River House,” 
“Sondra O’Moore,” etc. 


Reprinted from the book ALASKA HOLIDAY by spe- 
cial permission of the author and her publishers, 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


(Concluded from the April issue) 
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